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KINDNESS APPRECIATED. 


Dr. David Hosack, a leading physician of New 
York seventy-five years ago, was strolling about 
his country-seat one morning when he noticed a 
young man gathering flowers. The stranger, who 
proved to be a Frenchman, apologized for his 
intrusion, and explained that he was a botanist. 
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Doctor Hosack, being*a botanist himself, engaged 
the young man in conversation, and learned that 
he had been obliged to leave France during the 
troubles of the Revolution, and was in straitened 
circumstances. 


Doctor Hosack, with characteristic liberality, 
took him into his family, and gave him a medical 
education. In due time he graduated at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Upon the reéstablishment of the monarchy he 
returned to France and, still an eager botanist, 
became an attaché of the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris. Little by little he rose to eminence, till he 
was at the head of the famous gardens and a 
professor in the School of Medicine at Montpellier. 

How weil he remembered his American bene- 
factor in this time of prosperity was beautifully 
shown when Doctor Hosack’s son visited France, 
in 1836. The circumstance is best related by 
young Doctor Hosack himself. 

“In my tour in the south of France, I went to 
Montpellier, principally for the purpose of v isiting 
Professor Delile. I arrived at the hotel in the 
afternoon, and the following morning, at five 
o’clock, I walked through the Jardin des Plantes 
to his residence. ‘The servant conducted me to 
his private apartment. 

‘‘He was just then examining some flowers with 
the microscope. As he looked up he appeared 
much surprised. Doubtless he saw a resemblance 
to my father. ‘I know you, sir,’ he exclaimed i in 
English; ‘you are the son of Doctor Hosack,’ 
and he threw his arms around my neck. 

“For a moment he was unable to speak. Then, 
wiping away his tears he said, ‘Is it possible!’ 
and after many rapid inquiries abont my father 
and family, and old friends, long since dead, he 
pointed to a chest in the corner which, he said, 
had never been out of his room. It contained, as 
he showed me, his notes upon my father’s lectures, 
and his correspondence with him since his return 
to France. 

‘‘He overwhelmed me with kindness, accompa- 
nied me to every place of interest, and seemed as 
proud of my father as my father was of him.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF GOLD. 


The question how gold got into the veins of the 
rocks has recently been the subject of renewed 
discussion among geologists and miners. The 
opinion that it was injected by igneous or volcanic 
action has generally been abandoned, and the sea 
is looked upon by many as the source of the gold 
that is found deposited with quartz. Experiments 
have shown that about one grain of gold is held 
in solution in each ton of sea-water. Assuming a 
similar average for all parts of the sea, # has 
been calculated that the existing oceans contain 
five million times as much gold as has ever been 
taken from the rocks by man; or, estimating it 
by weight, the five hundred and sixty quadrillions 
of tons of sea-water on the earth contain about 
ninety-seven trillions of pounds of gold! 


But while, as has been said above, many believe 
that from this supply of gold held in solution in 
the sea have come the precious stores of the 
rocks, others assert that the sea has derived its 
gold from the rocks. According to this view the 
real origin of gold is among the rocks of the 
interior of the earth, the materials of which have 
been brought upward by eruptive action. 

From these materials the gold is supposed to 
have been sfowly dissolved out, together with 
silica, and then deposited by water currents in 
the fissures of the surface rocks. It is necessary 
to suppose that the same currents which deposited 
the gold carried silica, or quartz, also in solution, 
because the veins invariably contain quartz, the 
gold running through it in threads and knots. 

The opinion that there may be a greater pro- 
portion of gold deep in the interior of the earth 
than at its surface is reasonable, for as the globe 
gradually cooled and condensed, the heavier 
elements would naturally seek the interior of the 
contracting mass. 

It is a curious fact that gold has not yet been 
discovered in the sun, although silver is known 
to exist there. Yet there may be an abundance 
of gold deep beneath the surface of the solar 
globe, for it is only the outer shell of the sun 
that the spectroscope is able to analyze for us. 
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BUILDINGS MIXED UP. 

In cities which, like Boston, have many his- 
torical monuments, a great deal of trouble is sure 
to be given to the memories of young children 
who have not the facts of history clearly fixed in 
their minds, out know vaguely that something | o 
remarkable has been done in a place. 


It is related that a Boston small boy pointed 
out St. Paul’s Church to a visitor from the West 
as “the place where St. Paul hung out his lan- 
terns ;’’ and the confusion of another child, a little 
girl at school, concerning the event which the boy 
vainly attempted to recall, was almost as great. 

“From what building was it that the signal- 
lights of Paul Revere were hung, to give warning 
of the approach of the British?’’ the teacher 
asked. 

«“Well,” answered the little girl, ‘‘it was either 
from the Old South Church or the Transcript 
office, I can’t remember which!” 
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KITTY KILDUFF’S LEGACY. | 


Plans for using the Money, and what upset them. | 
Kitty entered as radiant as the Christmas-tide 
which had come in clear and cold and sunshiny. | 
Every motion told of her abounding energy as 
she went the longest way round the centre-table | 
to her mother’s side. | 
*“Given,’’ she said, ‘‘ten thousand dollars and a 
pretty little home with a pretty little mother to 

run it, and who says life is not worth living ?”’ 

“You should put health into your inventory, 
Kitty,’ answered her mother, scanning admir- 
ingly the glowing face. 

‘As I have always had that blessing, mother 
of mine, perhaps I’m apt to undervalue it,’ Kitty 
said. Then while vigorously divesting herself of 
gloves and hat and coat, she told 
of her morning's jaunt. 

“I’ve been to the superintendent 
and resigned my place in the 
schools. He said he was sorry to 
lose me, and said a few pleasant 
things besides about the work I 
have done. Then I recommended 
Rita for promotion to my place. 
It would be more salary for her 
and easier work, but I’m afraid 
he’ll not take my suggestion. He 
said something about her lack of 
vim—and really, mother, Rita has 
not been doing good work this 
year. She’s too fretful. She has 
seventh-grade boys, a set of little 
fellows that make her days hideous 
simply because they have found 
out that they can. I feel sorry 
for her; still, I must say, she’s 
something of a snarler, is my 
cousin Margarita.” 

“She isn't well, Kitty.” 

“Of course she isn’t, mother. 
She’s shockingly run down, and 
never will be strong. I make 
allowance for that. Still — well, 
one can’t stand everything, even 
from an invalid.” 

She picked up her muff, her 
mother’s Christmas gift, and laid 
her cheek admiringly into its 
shining fur a few moments as she 
went on: 

“Now, for instance, mother, 
wouldn’t you think that, consider- 
ing she’s farther from. Uncle John 
by at least two removes thar I 
am, and that, since he had so 
many nearer relatives, neither of 
us had any right to expect to be 
remembered in his will; wouldn’t 
you think that she might speak a little pleasantly 
to me about my legacy, instead of all the time 
insinuating that I manceuvred to get it? I’m 
sure, if she had been in my place and I in hers, I 
could have congratulated her heartily. 

“Oh well,’’—Kitty had stepped to a desk and 
had taken a package out of it,—‘‘I must not fret 
over Cousin Rita’s want of sympathy. Christmas 
is too near, and I’m too glad to be the owner of | 
ten thousand dollars well invested. I came of | 
age just in the nick of time, didn’t I, mother? | 
Judge Gifford would have been the orthodox, | 
cautious old guardian, no doubt, but you see, I | 
want to handle my own funds. I’m glad he’s 
my lawyer, though—he’s so kind. I never can 
forget how he beamed on me when he told me I | 
was one of the legatees. | 

“Dear old Uncle John! To think that he | 
should have done so much for me, who never | 
visited him but that once, when he celebrated his 
golden wedding, mother. Rita was invited, too, 
but she said it was too far to go to see people that 
she neither knew nor cared for. 

*“*A package of odds and ends,’ the judge | 
called these,” she said, sorting the documents 
over with steady hands as she had done a dozen 
times before. ‘Delightful odds and ends, interest- 
bearing odds and ends—six per cent., every jewel 
ofthem! Taking care of these will help to make 
me a thorough-going business woman. 

“Now this’ —she gravely unfolded a dingy 
paper —‘‘is a neat little mortgage of eighteen | 
hundred dollars. Let me see—a hundred and 
eight a year. Well, there’s great satisfaction in 
merely a hundred and eight dollars that one 
doesn’t have to grub for. This little scrap is a | 
two-hundred-dollar note. The interest will keep 


| 


| Mrs. Mason’s. 


me in shoes, though you call me ‘finicky’ about 
my foot-wear. 

“And this—I know it well without unfolding 
it—represents nearly one-half of my principal. It 
means,’’—she waved the paper triumphantly,— 
‘it means your emancipation from the kitchen, 
little woman. 
a sofa and sew a silk seam.’ 

“And now I shall not be afraid to accept the 


You shall, once in a while, ‘sit on | 


sition of leading soprano in St. Peter's choir, 
} | 


for I shall have time to practise. 
“But, mother, dear, I see by your eyes that 
you've been planning on your own account. 


Come, it’s your turn now,” and Kitty folded her 
hands demurely, waiting for her mother to speak. 

“IT was thinking, daughter, that if we have help 
in the kitchen, we could take Rita and make her 
more comfortable than she is in 


Mrs. Mason’s 


sent to her friends. But I don’t know as she has 
any near relations, and I’m free to say she’s not 
likely to make many friends.”’ 

“Well, [’ll run up and see her,’’ said Kitty. 

Sitting with the cold hand of the sick girl in 
her own, Kitty listened to a fretful recital. 

“I’ve felt miserable for weeks,’ Rita said, 
‘sand those cruel boys have tried me to the verge 


of distraction. The doctor tells me to give up 
work for a vear and rest. The old goose! He 


might as well tell me to go and spend the holidays 
on the planet Jupiter. 

“Circumstances arrange themselves 
stupidly in this world!’ she went on, releasing 
her hand from Kitty’s and pressing her tortured 
head between her palms. ‘Here you are, a great 


do 80 


strong girl, with nerves of iron, treated to a 
vacation as long as you choose, and I’’—she 






in the South Chamber. 


boarding-house, at not more than half her present 
expense. Then I'd have a chance to doctor her 
up.” 

“If she wasn’t so snappy and cross, mother,” 
Kitty said, looking uncomfortable; ‘‘but then of 
course she couldn't snap at you. Why, yes, 
mother, we’ll try it if you wish. Only, there’s 
one thing—do you think she'd be contented with 
the north chamber? I’ve set my heart on fixing 
up the south one for a studio. I’ve been to see 
Baumeister this morning, and partly arranged 
for lessons in painting.” 

She scrutinized her 
complacently. 

‘“‘Under Baumeister, and with time for practice, 
I can improve upon that,’ she said. Then she 
gathered her papers with gentlest touches, even 
laying her cheek against them once, saying, when 
she noticed her mother’s amused look : 

“You didn’t know I was so avaricious, did 
you, little woman ?”’ 

Then with a caress and a patronizing air that 
had come to her when she first discovered that 
she was taller than her mother, Kitty said: 

‘“‘She shall sit still, so she shall, and take a first 


last vacation’s canvas 


| little lesson in elegant leisure while her moneyed 


daughter gets the midday meal.” 

That evening Kitty Kilduff, on her way to a 
last rehearsal of the Christmas music, called at 
The lady herself opened the door 
and answered her inquiries about Margarita. 

“She’s in her own room, sick, miss. You see 
it’s only a hall room, and no way of heating it. 
It is rather bad for her. But my, miss, I do hope 
she aint going to be sick on my hands!”’ 

‘“*What does the doctor say, Mrs. Mason ?’ 

“Says she’s neuralger all over, and ought to be 


finished the sentence with a wail of pain, but 
took up the strain again : | 

“Of course it was your shrewdness that brought | 
about your good luck. If I had done as you | 
did! But then I couldn’t—there isn’t a particle | 
of fawn in my make-up.” 

Kitty rose with the first impulse of indignation, 
walked past the tumbled bed to the window, and 
stood there looking down upon the shabby street, 
but seeing nothing of its shabby panorama. In 
her heart natural wrath and the charity that 
‘“‘suffereth long and is kind’’ were fighting for the 
crown. 


“Oh dear! oh dear!’’ groaned the sufferer; | 
and again Kitty stepped softly to the bed. | 
Drawing up the coverlids, she tucked them | 


closely and said : 

“Rita, my mother wants you—we both want 
you—to come and spend the rest of the winter 
with us. We're going to keep help in the kitchen | 
now, and we can make you more comfortable 
than you are here, and reduce your expenses for | 
you, too. I’ve arranged the north chamber for | 
you. It isn’t sunny, but it’s cozy, and we can 
make it as warm as you wish. 

«And the mother—well, you know, Rita, she’s a | 
natural nurse, and I’ve been such a disappointing | 
daughter, with never an ache or a pain for her to | 
practise on. But in the prospect of your coming 
she feels compensated. She went into the garret 
this afternoon and fairly revelled among hops 
and boneset and mint, and hoards of old linen 
and flannel. Oh, she'll have you all sound and 
strong before the holidays are over.” 

A clock struck eight. Kitty shook up and 
smoothed the pillows and bade her cousin : 

“Go to sleep now, and wake in the morning 


| know what ‘tired’ is. 


| down-stairs, unlocked her desk by 


prepared to take immediate possession of the 
north chamber. I'll come early and pack your 
trunk.’’ Saying to herself, “Poor thing! poor 


thing!"’ Kitty set off for the rehearsal thought- 
fully and rather slowly. 

It was past ten o’clock when Kitty Kilduff got 
home that night, and entered with 
quietness that made her mother look at 


a pensive 


her in 
mild wonder. 

“Well, Kitty ?’’ 

“I think she’ll come, mother.” 

«Soon ?”’ 

“J 
morrow and pack her trunk and bring her away.”’ 
Her 
crochet. 
and took 

played with it absently. 

‘Don’t you feel well, Kitty ?’’ 

“Oh yes, mother, perfectiy.”’ 

“Was Rita rude to you again?” 

‘*Rather.”’ 

“Well, that 
after you've worked so hard to-day 
| to get for 
Sut 
nervous.” 

“Yes, mother. The doctor says 
Rita's the verge of 
prostration, and that she ought to 
rest for a year.” 

“Well, I don't that’s 
possible. She’s independent 
that she wouldn’t accept an invi- 


suppose so. I promised to go down to- 


mother was fashioning something in 


Kitty, after laying aside her hat, coat 


gloves, up the ball of worsted and 


is too bad, love, 


| 


her. 
and 


ready 
you 


her room 


she’s sick, know, 


on nervous 


see how 


80 


tation to visit us for so long a 
time. She'll have a good rest next 


week, though; and how would it 
Kitty, to substitute 
for her for a month or so till she 
gets thoroughly rested? It will be 
a great sacrifice for you to make, 
but—I don’t believe you'd regret 
it in the end, Kitty.’’ 

“Oh, I'd substitute for her, 
mother, willingly, if she would let 
But you see she’s unpopular 
with her pupils, and she knows it, 
and—and very jealous of any 
one’s else influence with them.”’ 

She spoke hesitatingly 
little and bidding 
mother a quiet good night, went 
There her 
her an hour later 
sitting by the register in wrapper 
and slippers without magazine, or 
crochet, or any other pretence of 


do, for you 


reat 
¢ 


NS ee Se eee 


*s 


me. 
is 
and a 
wearily, her 
slowly up to her room. 
mother found 


employment. 

“Q Kitty dear!” 
strated, ‘‘do go to bed. 
overtired 
You've hardly sat down to-day.” 

Kitty threw back her head, and drawing down 
the.anxious mother-face, kissed it lovingly. 

‘““Now see here, little woman,” she said; “you 
shalP not fidget any more. I don't 
I’m an Amazon in health 
from care as an elf, 


she remon- 
I'm afraid 
yourself, 


you've love. 


over me 


and strength; I’m as free 
and I’m as happy as a queen.” 

Her playfulness became tenderness as she bade 
mother Then she went softly 
the dim fire- 


good night. 


her 


light, took out her package of securities and 
carried them up to her room. 
Seating herself at a table she assorted the 


documents into two packages which she placed 
under her pillow—patting them down with a 
really loving touch, the mercenary maiden! Five 
minutes later Kitty was fast asleep. 

‘See my business and shopping-list, mother,”’ 
she said brightly morning, placing her 
tablets upon the table while she gave a dainty 
final adjustment to her hat and gloves. ‘It makes 
me feel quite a woman of affairs. Do I look like 
a business woman, she straightened 
her figure and assumed a grave deportment. 

‘Not much, Kitty.” 

‘Well, I feel so, mother, and I like to feel so. 
I’ll attend to the other business first, and then I'll 
order an express for Rita’s trunk. I promise to 
have her here, and settled by one o'clock. Good- 
by, mother. You can begin steeping your herbs 
and mixing your potions. Happy, happy little 
woman’’—with a patter of shoulder-taps—‘‘such 
a Christmas gift for you—about a hundred pounds 
of tortured nerves and mutinous muscles !"’ 

But Kitty could not keep the secret of what she 
intended to do and impetuously told her mother, 


next 


mother ?"’ 
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who heartily approved of the plan. Half an 
hour later Kitty stood in the lawyer’s office, her 
eyes shining and her face aglow from a brisk 
walk in the clear, cold air. 


‘‘Good morning and a merry Christmas to you, | 


Judge Gifford,’’ she said, as she laid a parcel 
upon his desk. ‘I’ve brought back some of those 
securities—five thousand dollars’ worth of them— 
and I want them transferred to my cousin, Mar- 
garita Morse. 1 suppose—or—perhaps Uncle 
John would have remembered her, if he had 
known her needs.” 

In silence the lawyer swung round to his desk, 


unwrapped the parcel, told over the documents, | 


stacked them again and bent puzzled, almost 
reproving eyes upon his caller. Her color deep- 
ened, but she asked: ‘*There’s nothing to prevent 
my doing so, is there ?"’ 


‘Why no, Miss Kitty, there isn’t, of course, | 


but it—why, it’s queer, it isn’t business-like. 
Have you considered the matter well ?”’ 

“Yes, Judge Gifford, and I've talked about it 
with mother.” 

‘*Well,’’ he said, almost impatiently, ‘‘as I said 
before, it isn’t a business-like performance. You 
need the money yourself. A girl with your tastes 
can't get along comfortably on a pittance. 
not give your cousin the interest of it for a time ?”’ 

“That wouldn't do, judge. She wouldn't accept 
a dollar that way. She thinks she should have 
been remembered in the will, and I must make it 
seem to her more of a restitution than a gift. 
I’d like above all things to be business-like,’’ she 
said, wincing perceptibly, “but if I can’t I'll 


be—is it a Christmas-like performance, Judge 
Gifford ?”” 
‘“Um—lI don’t know,”’ he said, grimly. ‘Per- 


haps so. Well, yes, Miss Kitty,’’—his fine old 
face softened and brightened,—‘“I think 
Christmas-like.”’ 

“Couldn't you have the papers made out to-day, 
judge? To-morrow’s Christmas, you know.” 

“We're pretty busy here to-day, Miss Kitty, 
but seeing it’s you, I suppose —"’ 

“Thank you; and how fortunate that I’m 1!” 

He went to the door with her, and from the 
window watched her speeding along the sidewalk, 
a picture of happy, sweet and glorious health. 


‘I’m disappointed,” he said to himself. ‘It 


was I that put it into John Kilduff’s head to give | yard was ‘all alive.” The season had been a| for much more than its equivalent in money. It | 


that girl a little of his loose change. I wanted to 
see what she’d do when she got. a chance to spread 
her wings. She's a grand, good girl, but I’m 
afraid she needs a guardian.”’ 

Kitty’s next stop was at the house of the school 
superintendent. 

“I’ve come to tell yon,’’ she said, “that I've 
reconsidered my resignation, and should like, 
after all, to keep my position, if you have not 
made other arrangements.” 

“Well, Miss Kilduff!’’ he exclaimed, quizzi- 


, 


cally, ‘I never knew before that you were freakish. | 


I thought you a regular business woman.” 

Poor Kitty smiled bravely, and he went on: 

“Fortunately for me and the rising generation, I 
have not appointed your successor. 
keep the place.” 

Next she saw the artist. 

‘““Ach, Mees Keeltoof!"’ he said. ‘‘Dose Amer- 
ican vomans haf not de het for some peesness— 
dey haf too much vhims—too much vhims.” 

On schedule time Mrs. Kilduff had her patient 
under her hands, cuddled and comforted and 
mothered. Bolstered up in bed she looked on 
rather unconcernedly while her aunt bestowed her 
wardrobe in closets and bureau drawers. 

“Tt will take me all winter to get used to my 
conveniences here,’’ said Rita, ‘I've lived in a 
trunk so long. But how is it that you've put me 
into the south room, aunt? I thought it was to 
be the north one.”’ 

“That was the first intention, Rita, but some of 
Kitty’s plans for this room collapsed suddenly. 
So, as these windows are especially cheery in 
winter, she arranged this for you this morning 
before she went out.”” 

“T feel better already,” sighed the sick girl, 
‘‘bat I’m afraid that I shall get well too soon, and 
you'll think I was only nervous.” 

**«Only’ should never be joined to ‘nervous,’ ”’ 
answered her aunt, soothingly, ‘‘but don’t talk or 
even think any more. Just rest; sleep, if you 
can.” 

Rita next morning surprised her hosts by 
walking, though feebly, into the dining-room 
before they had risen from a rather late breakfast. 
Though white and weak, she looked better, Kitty 
declared, than she had for months. 

Afterward, when they had settled her upon a 
couch bolstered with a profusion of bright 
cushions, Kitty came and laid upon her lap the 
little package of securities. 

“Uncle John’s Christmas gift, Rita,’’ she said, 
smilingly; ‘“‘not pretty to look at, but very com- 
fortable and restful, I do assure you. I speak 
from experience, having myself been in possession 
of something like it for a fortnight. Dear cousin,” 
kissing her tenderly, ‘‘we want you to rest upon 
it for one year at least.’’ 

The bewildered girl examined the documents 
with shaking hands. 

“Oh, what does it mean, aunt?’ she pleaded, 
piteously. 

“Tt means, dear, that Kitty has divided her 
legacy with you. She thinks, and I think, that 
Uncle John ought to have made it so, and would, 
if he had known—you better.’”’ She was going 
to say, ‘‘known your needs.” 

“O Kitty! O Kitty!” Rita covered her face 





Why | 


it is | 


| with her hands, but tears dropped through her | broad smile on his face. ‘Plenty more to be had 
trembling fingers. for the asking. I'll have them here all right.’’ 
| ‘Why, you poor, nervous little thing!” was “But’’—interrupted Johnny, finding it difficult 
the only speech that came to Kitty. to accept the new turn affairs had taken. Mr. 
‘I wouldn’t have done it for you, Kitty—I | Bradley turned sharply around. 
know I wouldn’t!"’ sobbed Rita. “You boys still here? There is no but about 
| Oh yes you would, Rita. You would if you'd | it! If you are not all outside this yard in five 
| been strong and able to work and I had been— | minutes, I will know the reason why. Go!” 
| delicate. Oh, don’t cry—there’s a dear.”’ Then, 
furtively drawing a handkerchief across her eyes, 
but speaking gaily, ‘‘Oh, that pitile lentless, 
| uncompromising clock! It’s striki 
| I’m not half ready for church!” 
‘‘Peace on earth, good will to men 
of melody swelled and ebbed among the rafters of 
the old church and upon it, like a silver ribbon on 
| a rippling sea, carolled Kitty’s free, glad soprano. | “Say, Zhonny, does strikes always end like as 
‘*Peace on earth, good will to men!”’ |dis?’’ asked little Hans Brimmer, as they 
Judge Gifford helped to gather the offerings | stumbled across the wet ground. 
| that day, and turning at the foot of the aisle,| ‘Oh, keep still, will you?’ -Johnny’s good 
| stood plate in hand and gazed upon the radiant nature rarely forsook him. “The old man will 
| face of the singer. come around. Boys aint plenty this vear.”” 
‘Kitty Kilduff has a bird in her throat to-day,’ | ‘Nice leader you are!” 
whispered a fellow-warden. |ahue. “I aint got a copper to me name. 
‘Kitty Kilduff has a song in her soul to-day,” awful hungry, too.” 
answered the old judge. | “I aint got no money, neither,” said Patsy, 
MARGARET JOHANN. | whose garments were well ventilated by holes. 
eiiieneiaancsts ‘Gave mine all to me mother this mornin’ for the 
kids. What you strike for, anyway, John ?”’ 
“Johnny Lammyrow’s alwers up to somethin’ 
bad!” grumbled Jack Clukey. ‘My father’ll 
| lick me when I get home.”’ 
niieeciuals | ‘Serve you right!” cried John, whose rare 
| mind was capable of looking at a question from 
different points at the same time. ‘And stop 
your growlin’. Aint we men, and do we ought 
. to work for any boy’s pay? lI aint a-goin’ to. I 
Boys’ Strike. — The Widew 98 98) cary my bread and butter by honest toil, like as 
Arbitrator. my father does. Come, let’s go over to Widow 
a city of nurserymen, whose Donovan's ’n’ see’f she won't give us somethin’ 
packing-yards are very busy in the spring. In| t’eat. I’m hungry.” 
addition to the hundreds of men employed in| “Let's!” said Patsy, eagerly. 
packing and shipping trees and shrubs, many | nothin’ since five o’clock this mornin’.” 
| boys from twelve to fourteen years old find work | Mrs. Donovan lived in a little 
there for a time. They act as “runners’’—that | ground which took out one corner of the long, 
is, they bring the trees and bushes, that have | rectangular field owned by Mr. Bradley. Several 
been dug and placed in trenches, to the men, who | times he had tried to buy the widow’s property 


followed by his companions. The men in the 
| yard who understood the affair hooted and 


| Harrigan, in his haste, tripped over a stone and 
A flood | fell full length in a trench filled with muddy 
water, a mighty laugh that seemed to come from 
one gigantic throat rang out on the air. 


” 


| 


| | 
| THE PROFIT OF TIME. | 


Fill up each hour with what will last; 
} par up the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past, 
| Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
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| MRS. DONOVAN’S PIES. 


| The True Cause of a 


; Rochester is 


| 


Johnny was so surprised that he did go, closely | 


ten, and | jeered at them as they passed; and when Patsy | 


growled Micky Don- | 
I’m | 


“I aint had | 


house on | 


You may | 


| make them up into bundles for the packers. 
Early in April one spring Mr. Bradley’s packing- 


backward one, and now every man was doing his 
| best to get some car-loads ready for shipment. 
| The proprietor himself, up to his ankles in mud, 
seemed trying to be everywhere at the same time. 
Just as he was telling a new man how to tie up a 
bundle properly in wet moss and burlap, he saw 
| Jean L’Amoreux, oftener called Johnny Lammy- 
| row, standing beside him. 
| ‘Hullo, John!’’ he said. 
work? Run over there and bring me one of those 
Baldwins.” 

Johnny obeyed. As he brought the tree, Mr. 
| Bradley repeated, ‘What are you doing around 
| this part of the yard, anyway ?” a 
| Strikin’,’’ replied Johnny. 

‘«<«Strikin’!’ I suppose you mean pounding— 
| nailing—nailing up the boxes. I thought you 
said you could talk good English ?” 
| «yf can, sir, and —" 

‘*Well, then, didn’t you understand me when I 
told you that nailing up the boxes was not boys’ 
work? Go over yonder with the rest of the boys 
and run out the small stock in that trench there. 

| Come, hurry! No loafing here!" 

| Still the lad did not move. “I tell you I’m 
| strikin’, sir,’’ he repeated, looking up a little 
| defiantly. 

| Mr. Bradley gave the bundle to his assistant to 
| finish and glanced around the yard. Fifteen or 








| twenty boys were comporting themselves like the | 
. . . | 
| delinquent John—that is to say, they were doing 


nothing. The eye of the man of business took in 
the situation. Putting his hands in his pockets, 
he remarked, quietly, ‘‘Striking, are you ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” Johnny’s face brightened at being 
| understood. 
| “Good! Now what in the name of common 
| sense are you striking with, or at, or for ?” 

“I’m strikin’ with the boys, at you, for more 
pay,” the literal John replied, slowly and with 
precision. 

Mr. Bradley gave a loud chuckle. “You do 
understand English pretty well, after all, don’t 
you? So you want more pay, do you ?” 

Yes, sir.”” 

What a good-natured man Mr. Bradley was! 
Striking was easy work, after all—much easier 
| than running small stock. John felt relieved. 
| He would be the conqueror now, in spite of the 


| misgivings of the other boys when he had elabo- 





rated his plan to them. 
‘*Well, then—here, you young rascals 
to the rest of the boys. ‘‘Come here!" 
The lads obeyed eagerly. They were anxious 
to know on what terms their employer would 
| surrender to their leader. 
“Now you young scamps,”—Mr. Bradley's 
voice grew hard and his face lost the genial 
smile,—‘‘just you clear out of this packing-yard 
| to double-quick time! Seventy-five cents a day 
is every cent you big boys are worth, and every 
cent you will get from me. Fifty cents is all you 
| small fry will get. Now skip out of this yard in 
a hurry! Here, Smith,’’ to one of his overseers, 
“go down town at once and get eighteen more 
boys. You know what we pay them. Get them 
| here to begin work this afternoon. Better get 
twenty, to make up for lost time.” 


” 


This 








‘*Why aren’t you at | 


| and complete the symmetry of his own; but the | 


| good woman refused to part with her land, even 


| was home; it was near the railway on which her 
son ran as fireman of an engine, and he signalled 
| to her whenever he passed; she liked the bustle 
|of the packing in the spring, and she intended 
to stay there. And what the Widow Donovan 
intended to do, that she usually did. 

As the lads approached, she was standing in 
the doorway, her arms folded across her breast, a 
picture of defiant leisure. 


here for at this toime of day ?’’ she called out. 
‘*It’s an hour forninst noon yet.” 

‘““We've struck, and we're hungry,’ 
explained, with commendable simplicity. 

‘‘Sthruck! And ye’re hungry! Bedad, ye’re 
likely to be hungrier, thin! An’ do yez always 
sthrike when ye’re hungry? Bad ’cess to you, 
Johnny Lammyrow, if this is your work!” 

“We came —’’ began John, but the widow 
interrupted him. 

‘An’ so ye’ve sthruck? On Mr. Bradley, is 
it?) Faix, I’m thinking he sthruck harder. And 
how do yez like sthrikin’, Patsy Mannix ?”’ 

‘You don’t understand, Mrs. Donovan,’’ Patsy 
replied, ‘and —”’ ° 

“Don’t understhand, is it? Me? Bedad, I 
understhand Misther Bradley, and a dacint gen- 
tleman he is. It’s himself does be comin’ here o’ 
noons for one o’ my turnovers and a glass 0’ 
milk when he’s short of time to go home to his 
wife—the purty young darlint that she is. Wan 
day he fetched her, too. 
over 'n’ made her a cup o’ tay. 


’ 


Johnny 





n I biled it an’ 
| biled it so’s to make it good an’ sthrong, but it’s 
wake tay she likes, says Misther Bradley afther. 


An’ it’s Misther Bradley you’ve sthruck, Johnny 
Lammyrow? Phwat’s he been givin’ vez ?”’ 
“Only seventy-five cents a day.” 


up, palms in front with a gesture of wonder. 
“Sivinty-foive cints a day! Faix, I wouldn’t 
| give fifty cints a wake for the whole lot o’ yez! 
Well, an’ if Misther Bradley pays the loikes o’ 
ye sivinty-foive cints a day, he pays ye sivinty 
cints too mooch—it’s clane charity ye’ve been 
| getting. G’out wid ye! I've no patience wid ye 
at all, at all.” _ 
“Well, Johnny got'us into it,’’ said Micky. 
“Johnny, is it? Faix, blame yerselves that’s 
| blown ‘round by ivery wind. It's a fool you are, 
| Micky, I'm thinkin’.” 
| «J aint a fool,” Micky glared. 
| ‘My father says ye are,” 
| “and —” 
“Shut your head, Hans—I'll have no more 
Well I'd look givin’ 





broke in Hans, 


sheoldin’ here but meself. 
bhys lave to be quarrellin’ on me primises that I 
| refused twelve hundhred dollars for. 
know what's the matther with ye—the whole lot. 
| Ye’re hungry.” 

| “Jal? ejaculated Hans, and “Oui!” 


**We aint had anything t’ eat since mornin’,”’ 
} added Johnny. 
| Donovan, and go we will, straight off.’ 


The widow stared hard at them. Refusal was on | 


| her lips, when missing the accustomed noise from 


‘‘Troth, and what are ye bhys wallopin’ ’way | 


So I gave her a turn- | 


But the turnover was to the tashte av her entirely. | 


The widow unfolded her arms and held them | 


Come—I | 


cried | 
| Johnny ; the other boys said the same in English. | 


“Just a doughnut apiece, Mrs. | 


men had stopped work and were going for their 
dinner-pails. She glanced at her clock in the little 
kitchen. It was noon. 

| “A hungry lot o’ spalpeens,”” she murmured, 
| “but Mr. Bradley’s a foine man, an’ it’s herself 
| that’s a rale lady."’ Then aloud, ‘A-sthrikin’, 
| are ye, bhys? Well, I'll see ’f I can’t conthrive 
| for yez. Sit ye down on the door-steps.” Then 
she entered the house, leaving the boys open- 
mouthed with astonishment as well as hunger. 

| Returning, she stood for a moment in the kitchen 
doorway. ‘“‘How many of yez is there?’’ she 
jasked. ‘One, three, sivin, tin, fourteen, eighteen ! 
| Begorra, there’s enough of ye!” 

|. **What do you spose she’s goin’ to do?”’ asked 

Patsy, filled with a great yearning. 
| ‘Doughnuts!’’ replied Johnny, with glistening 
jeyes. “I told yer so!” ; 
| ‘Turnovers, mebbe,’’ suggested Micky, **and—”’ 
| but the rest of his sentence was lost in the shouts 
|of delight that rent the air—shouts in French, in 
| German, in English, for there in the doorway 
stood the Widow Donovan, bearing aloft in her 
uplifted hands a great tray of pies. 

‘Here, ye good-for-nothin’s, eat!’’ she com- 
manded. ‘There!’’ she gave Johnny a knife. 
“Cut ‘em up, an’ ate. The hunger’s sore on yez 
—that’s all that’s matther wid yez. ‘Sthrike!’ 
| I’ll settle ver sthrike for yez!’’ and Johnny was 
| left with the easy problem of dividing nine pies 
among eighteen boys. 

““Nine pois wasted!’ exclaimed Mrs. Donovan, 
as she saw the work of her hands disappear. 
‘“‘Nine mince-pois—troth, they cost me money ’n’ 
meat 'n’ apple to make, to say nothin’ o’ me toime 
But—” she stopped suddenly, her eyes opened 
wider, she put up her hand to shade her vision 
and looked again. 

‘Faith, and here comes Misther Bradley him- 
self,’’ she thought, ‘‘sthraight across—afther his 
milk ’n’ turnover, I’m thinkin’. Bedad, I’ll give 
him a piece o’ poi, ’n’ if they don’t fix that sthrike 
pretty quick, me name aint Biddy Donovan.” 

“Bhys,”’ she called, “take your pois ’round back 
o’ the house. There’s company a-comin’ to me, 
*n’ I don’t want me dooryard litthered up wid 
the loikes av yez.”’ 

Those boys who could spare the time looked 
up in inquiry. 

“Take ye pois ‘round back o’ the house, or yez 
| can’t have thim,’’ the dame said. It was enough. 
The lads disappeared like magic, and the pies 
| vanished with them. The widow waited until 
Mr. Bradley was near. 

‘The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, sor!”’ 
“Ah, Mrs. Donovan,’ answered a pleasant 
voice. ‘‘Can you give me a glass of milk this 
}/noon? Bring it right out here on the steps. I’m 
| in a great hurry.” 
The Widow Donovan was a _ diplomatist. 
| Beyond smiling she made no reply, but she 
| quickly entered the house and as quickly returned, 
| with a glass of rich, creamy milk, and a quarter 
| of spicy-smelling mince-pie. Mr. Bradley’s tired 
look vanished. 
“Mrs. Donovan, you have a positive genius for 
| cooking,” he said. ‘I must eat and not talk 
| this noon, however. Those boys I had, played 
| me a sorry trick this morning. They struck— 
| the silly fellows—and of course I sent them off 
| the yard. But I had to let one of my men off to 
go down town for more, and he hasn’t come back 
| yet. We are losing considerable time,” he added, 
looking at his watch. 
| “I know,” said the widow, sympathetically. 
“An* you wantin’ to get them car-loads off 
I'll tell ye what, Misther 


to-morrow, Jim said. 
Bradley, them bhys was hungry, ’n* when the hun- 
| ger’s sore in a bhy he’s always up to mischief.” 
| Mr. Bradley laughed. ‘I dare say,” he said, 
‘but that does not mend matters any.”’ 
‘Well now, sor, by your lave it does mind 
|matthers. They came over here, 'n’ I’ve been 
| a-feedin’ em up. They’d go back now as quiet 
as lambs.” 
Mr. Bradley looked up in surprise. 
| have all scattered by this time,’’ he replied. 

“No, sor,”’ the widow persisted, “‘they’re back 
the house this blessed minute.” 
Mr. Bradley’s face grew stern. ‘‘Mrs. Donovan, 
| you are very kind, but I certainly shall not ask 
| them to come back.” 
| «But you’d like ’em better’n new ones, wouldn't 
ye, sor ?”’ 

“Ye-es, I suppose so, but it never would do for 
me —” 

“Bhys!’’ she interrupted him. 
here, I want yez!” 

Before the astonished man could reply, the 
whole troop of lads came running. around to the 
front of the house, still eating. They looked 
smiling and happy as they disposed of the last 
lingering crumbs. When they saw their old 
employer, some of them hung their heads. Not 
| so Johnny. He smiled at Mr. Bradley with all 
| the guilelessness of innocent youth. 
| ‘Bhys, ye’ve had yer bite,” said the widow, 
| *vez’ll go sthraight back to the packin’-yard now 
*n’ kape on wid ver work as long as Mr. Bradley 
wants vez.” 

There was no reply to this; but the boys looked 
sheepishly at one another—except Johnny, who 
still regarded his employer blandly. 

“Are yez a-goin’ to do it ?”’ persisted the widow. 

Johnny laughed onutri~h* ‘Perhaps,’ he 
| replied. 
| Mr. Bradley rose. ‘I don’t want any ‘perhaps’ 
| about it,”’ he said. “If you do return, it will be 


“They 


io" 


“Bhys, come 





“Yes, sir,” said Smith, hurrying off with a | the packing-yard she looked and saw that the | on your old wages, and I shall dock the pay of 
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every single one of you for this forenoon. Under- 
stand that. Now you may go or not—it is quite 
immaterial to me.” 

“We'll go,”’ said Johnny, cheerfully. 

Without more words, but with a wave of his 
hand to the widow as he left, he led his followers 
back whence they came with as mucli apparent 
satisfaction, and with an air quite as self-possessed 
as though he had won in the strike. From that 
time, as long as they were needed in the yard, 
they all worked like beavers. 

As soon as they were out of hearing, Mr. 
Bradley turned to the widow and laughed. 


“Mrs. Donovan, you are a general!” he 
declared. ‘I have seen the great American Pie 


serve in many emergencies, but this is the first 
time I ever heard of it as a mediator between 
capital and labor!”’ 

As he paid for his lunch and left the steps, the 
Widow Donovan murmured to herself as she 
entered her house : ‘*Och, but it’s meself can twisht 
thim all on me finger—bhys and men, too—wid 
pois, the crathurs. Faix, I don’t begrudge the 
price of thim pois naither—Misther Bradley’s a 
dacint man, and his wife knows a good turnover 


when she sees it.” GERTRUDE Morton. 


---e——__—___—_ 


“THE LITTLE FELLER.” 


A Street-Car Conductor’s Story.— The Little Feller and 
his Father. 


The Essex and South Broadway trolley-car 
swung slowly round the corner into Essex Street, 
and came to a stop with a little jolt to allow a 
man and boy to get aboard. 

The jaunty little conductor touched his cap to 
the man, and smiled into the boy’s face—rather a 
curious smile to bestow upon such a tall, well- 
built boy. Somehow the smile seemed meant 
rather for a little child, and its peculiarity may 
have been due to the fact that the same expression 
was in it that had been in the smile he had given 
a sunny little tot-a few minutes before. Perhaps 
the expression still lingered on the conductor's 
pleasant face. 

The car went on again with another jolt. It 
was a raw day, and there were but few passengers. 





In the Car. 


A little old lady in a brown worsted hood and | 


two or three high-school girls sat on one side of 
the car, and the man and boy had the other side 
to themselves. 


Presently a tall man swung himself easily upon | 


the rear platform of the car, and standing beside 
the conductor, threw away a cigar he had been 


smoking. 
*Good afternoon!’’ he said. ‘*Ugh! but it’s 
cold!” 


“Yes, it is, and no mistake,”’ the little conductor 
answered, sociably. ‘I take it we haven’t had 
our share of fine days this fall. Why, last fall 
the sun shone almost every blessed day— Want to 
ride, lady ?”” He nodded inquiringly to a stout 


woman who was coming, puffing and panting, | 


out of a side street. 

Yes, the stout lady wished to get on the car. 
She had several bundles, and was, moreover, 
rather clumsy in her movements. : 

Meanwhile, the tall man on the rear platform 
glanced into the car with the careless curiosity 


which makes everybody of more or less 
interest to everybody else in this world. His 
glance followed a whispering schoolgirl’s 


glances to the nervous little old woman in the 
brown hood, and crossed the aisle to the man 
and the boy in the farther corner. 

“Whew!” He drew in his breath with a 
long, whistling sound. ‘That's a queer- 
looking couple !’’ 

The car was moving smoothly along, and 
the conductor was just going in to take the 
stout lady’s fare. When he came back he 
caught the expression on the stranger’s face, 
and noted in which direction he was looking, 
and guessed its cause. 

“Yes,” he said, settling back against the 
rail and not waiting to be questioned. ‘That's 
Judge Bentley and the little feller. They ’most 
always ride with me on this trip. The little 
feller thinks there isn’t anything quite so jolly 
as riding on the cars. The judge has fine 
horses, but bless you! private carriages aint 
to be compared with cars! The judge and his 
son always ride with me or on Fat Joe’s car, 
and we'd miss ’em, I can tell you! 

‘His mother—the little feller’s, you know— 
used to come with him ‘stead of the judge, but 
she’s dead now. She was such a little mite of a 
peakéd woman, but she had just the sweetest 
way of smilin’ when she’d come along, holdin’ 
the little feller’s hand! And she was that tender 


|of him! Why, man alive, she’d let him do any 

of the baby things he wanted to—actually let him 
bring his doll in the car and set there holdin’ it, 
as proud and cheery as you please! 
didn’t appear to mind folks’s wondering and 
smilin’, neither, but she did, 
all the same$ Yes, sir, she 
did! I found that out one 
day when I went to collect 
her fare, and the little feller 
looked—well, not exactly up, 
more down, he is so tall— 
into her face and said, in a 
pleading way, ‘Please pay the 
man dolly’s money, too.’ 

*‘Well, sir, that was rather 
mortifying, and the little feller 
such a great chap—bigger’n 
she was, enough sight! I 
made believe not notice what 
he said; but the little feller 
insisted and insisted, so that 
she had to whisper to him 
not to ask again. And she was 
trembling then, and some- 
thing wet fell into my hand 

with the nickel. You may 
be sure that after that I knew 
she did care!”’ 

The conductor then rang the bell over his head 
with unnecessary emphasis. The stranger had 
passed his own stopping-place. ‘The story was 
getting interesting. The conductor took up 
again as soon as the car went on: 

‘She died last vear, and the judge comes with 
the little feller now. I don’t suppose they ever 
thought of refusing him his rides. They both set 
as much store by him as—as—well, as I set by 
my boy at home, I suppose. Queer, aint it? 

“But,” interrupted the stranger, ‘‘don’t people 
make fun of them, or make remarks ?” 

“No, sir, they don’t, often! Not in this car, 
anyhow! Of course there’s some little quiet 
smiling and whispering and a good deal of 
wondering. You couldn’t expect folks not to do 
that. But they're pretty well known along this 
line, and Fat Joe and ’most everybody has a 
tender feeling for ’em, you see. 

“Once, though, a great strappin’ rowdy 
jeered at the little feller and made him 
ery. Yes, sir, made him cry, and the 
judge had to comfort him like a baby.” 

‘“‘What became of the rowdy ?”’ asked 
the stranger, with evident anticipation of 
what the answer would be. 


it 


became of him !”’ the little conductor said 
quietly; but his eyes twinkled at the 
remembrance. 

‘“‘What makes you keep calling him 
the ‘little feller?? He must be fifteen 
years old, to say the least.”’ 

“Yes, I know, but —”’ the conductor 
touched his forehead. ‘‘The trouble is 
here, you know. 
old here, sir—but jest four years old, poor 
little feller! And it seems nearer right to call 
him the little feller on that account. We always 
do—me and Fat Joe. I think he is fond of us. 
I reckon he likes me a little the best, though. 
You see, Joe’s a bachelor, and I've got a whole 
raft of small fry at home.” 

The car was just starting down a sharp hill. 
The stranger looked in at the quiet couple in the 
corner. They had suddenly become of intense 
interest to him. What a lifetime of patient 
tragedy was revealed in the jaunty little conduc- 
tor’s story! It was all there in vivid letters. 

The man sat looking idly out of the window. 
He was tall and powerfully built, and his fine 
gray head sat proudly upon his broad shoulders, 
but there was a pathetic drooping at the corners 
of his mouth. The stranger noticed that when- 
ever he looked at the boy his whole face took on 
an expression of tenderness and care. 

The boy seemed happy enough. At a first 
| casual glance he would have looked much like 





The Conductor tells the Story. 


| any well-dressed and handsome boy of his age; 
| but the second glance revealed the whole sad 
story. 

The little conductor was right. He was men- 
tally only four vears old, and the evident delight 
he took in the jolting movement of the car and 
the busy scenes outside the window, and the 
happy little exclamations he made softly, as if to 
himself, at the glimpse of certain bright flowers 





The Little Feiler 


**I chucked him off the car—that’s what | 


He aint but four years | 


in a florist’s window, or at the clanging sound of 
| @ scissors-grinder’s bell—all told only too plainly 
| the baby mind that lived-in the straight, beautiful 


And she | body. 


The car was half-way down the steep incline. 

“Mighty poor place this 
would be for the brake to lose 
its grip!’’ the stranger said, 
suddenly. 

The conductor 
“Well, it would 
inconvenient,”’ he said. 
you want to jump-off ?’ 

Just at this moment the car 
suddenly quivered and shot 
the hill like-an eager 
runner ina race. The brake 
had failed as in a flash. 
Fortunately, the remaining 
downward distance was short, 
and most of the 
had got off at the top-of the 
hill. The judge and the “little 
feller’? and the old 
lady were the only ones left. 

A startled, childish shriek 
rang out, in accompaniment 
with a shrill from the 
frightened old woman. All 
was confusion for a few secouds. The car rocked 
and jumped frightfully. 

“Don’t jump off !”’ the little conductor screamed, 
excitedly. ‘I'he car will light in a minute now !"’ 

At a slight curve in the track, the runaway car 
suddenly swerved aside, and ran into a huge tree 
on the edge of the sidewalk. With a lurch anda 
bump it stopped, but the crashing noise made it 


smiled. 
a little 
“Do 


be 


’ 


down 


passengers 


hooded 


cry 


evident that it was a serious collision. 

“Anybody hurt?’ cried the little conductor, 
anxiously, running into the car. “Is anybody 
hurt? Judge Bentley, are you—is the little feller 
hurt?” 


He peered down into the boy's white face. It 
was pale enough, surely, but the great tears 


rolling over it meant only fright. The boy was 
unhurt. In an agitated, trembling way his father 
examined him carefully and tenderly. His own 
face was white, “Thank God!" the 
ductor heard him say, under his breath. 
he said aloud : 

“No. No, I think he’s safe, Jim, thank you. 
It—it was quite a run, wasn’t it? How did it 
happen? I'm glad it’s over!” 

He was trying to smile, to reassure the boy. 
The little, old woman was sobbing and shaking 
nervously, across the aisle, and the judge turned 
to her, saying gently : 

“T hope you are not hurt, madam. 
don’t cry! There is no danger now.” 

‘*Yes, ves, stop a-cryin’ now, auntie,"’ the con- 


too. con- 


Then 


Don’t ery ! 


ductor said, touching her shoulder, ‘‘we've lit, 
sure enough, and as far’s I can see we're all 


landed on our feet.”’ 

“Come, Freddie,” 
“Come, my boy, we'll go home now. 
like this will do for to-day.” 

He spoke cheerfully enough, but it was easy to 
see how anxious he still felt. 

The boy was very unwilling to move. He 
cowered timidly up in the corner and hid his face, 
crying softly. His father and the little conductor 
coaxed and reasoned, but it was not until the tall 
stranger slipped a rosy-cheeked peach into his 
hand—that should have been so tiny and dimpled, 
and was, alas! much too large—that 
brightened a little and consented to go home. 

They went out of the car together—father and 
son. The boy was holding his father’s hand 
tightly, and they stepped carefully down the 
dismantled steps, and hurried through the crowd 
that had gathered about the scene of the accident. 

A day or two later, the stranger boarded the 
same car again. The conductor was collecting 
fares, and he watched him curiously, following 
him from passenger to passenger. 

‘They're not here,’’ he murmured in a disap- 
| pointed tone. ‘‘Say,”’ as the little conductor came 

out on the platform again, ‘“‘where is the ‘little 
feller’ to-day ? Isn’t this his trip?” 

“Yes, but he aint here,’’ the 
said, shortly. 

After a minute’s silence he continued 
rather more sociably, ‘I’m anxious 
about him. He hasn't been on the car 
since we slid down-hill that time. Fat 
Joe says he hasn* been with him 
neither. I’m afraid the little feller’s 
sick and was hurt somehow that time, yes I 
am. It worries me.” 

“Why don’t you call at the house and 
inquire ?”’ 

“Well, that sounds easy, stranger, but it 
aint so easy, after all. The man that spells 
me on this car is down with grip, and I’m 
runnin’ full time. I’m all worn out. I don’t 
get through any night till eleven o’clock, and 
that isn’t the fashionable time for making 
calls.”” 

His voice was querulous, and his usually 
pleasant face was pale and tired. Some one 


Judge Bentley said, gently. 
One ride 


so he 


conductor 


wanted to get off just then, and the tall stranger, | 
after paving his fare, sprang off too, and hurried | 


down a side street. He had already gone out of 
his way just to get a glance at the ‘little feller,’’ 
and had no mind to keep on further. 

“I’m sorry the poor little chap’s under the 
weather—if he is under the weather. There!” 
He stopped and looked annoyed. “Why didn’t I 
get the address and call round myself! That 


591 
conductor looked really anxious, and he’s all tired 
out. Well, it’s too late to-day—lI’ll try to see 
him again to-morrow.” 

When to-morrow came, he saw the conductor, 
surely enough, standing on his platform as usual, 
but he was leaning heavily against the rail, and 
face He caught sight of 
the stranger and beckoned to him. 

“He's dead!” the moment the 
figure jumped up beside him. ‘Yes, 
dead—the little feller’s dead. He won't ride with 
me any longer. He won't never come a-smiling 
up these steps, looking pleased and happy at the 
idea of along ride! Yes, 

There was quite a long 


his looked sorrowful. 
tall 


sir, he’s 


he said, 


sir, he’s dead.”’ 
silence between them. 

Then the stranger said in a subdued tone, “How 

Was it ?’’ 

“Well,”’ the litthke conductor said, mournfully, 
don't it 

He went round there last night and 


know much 


“] 


savs. 


about only what Joe 
well,”’ 
“Well, 
there was crape on the door. It was white crape, 
you know—pure white, just as they'd put it on 
for a little Why not? The little feller 
wasn't really more than four years old, and it 


he sank his voice to almost a whisper. 


baby. 


Joe says he went to the 


She 


oughter be white crape. 


¢ 
Ne 


basement door, and asked the girl about 


said the little feller died because he was so scared 
that day we slid down-hill. I was afraid so. It 
went to his brain some way, and he died.” 

Then, as he caught an expression on the 


face that seemed to indicate that he 


thought perhaps it was better that it should be so, 


stranger 8 


he exclaimed : 

“No, don’t you go to saying it’s better for him 
to die, and all that won't hear it. 
The little it's as big a 


nonsense, I 


dead, and I say 


feller’s 





“I wisht he would!” 


shame as if you was dead, or I, or the mayor, or 
I’m all broke up to think he will 
aboard this car again. I wisht he 


anybody. 
never ride 
would!” 
There was something so much like a sob in the 
little conductor's voice that the stranger slipped 
quietly away, lest he should feel troubled to have 


it noticed. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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FOG - SIGNALS. 
Bells, Sirens and Whistles.—Warnings on the Coast. 


Our coasts are subject to fogs during a great 
part of the year, and the lighthouses and other 
aids to navigation must be supplied with efficient 
fog-signals in readiness for 
use at any time. As the 
shore line uncertain and 
often precipitous in the 


is 





parts where 
fog abounds, 
the sounding-line 
will not give a quick 
enough indication of 
the vicinity of land to 
the fast ocean liner or 
coaster. All attempts 
to pierce fog by cal- 
cium, electric, or other 
| lights have been a failure, and so sound, though 
somewhat untrustworthy, is our only means of 
warning the mariner of his dangerous proximity 
to land cr to another vessel. Bells, gongs, 
whistles, trumpets and sirens are used. 
Bells, struck either by band or mechanically, 
| are used at stations which command small extents 
of water or channels, on light-ships, and on bell- 
buoys where they are rung by the action of the 
Bell-buoys are usually placed at entrances 
to harbors, at turning-points in channels and on 
the ends of shoals which must be marked by 
some aid to navigation, the warning of which can 





sea. 


be understood at night. 

The drifting the a 
bell-buoy at night is mournful, though cheering 
enough to the navigator making his port in a fog. 
It can be heard under the most favorable condi- 
tions several miles, but can only be depended on 
for about three-quarters of a mile. Bells are 
used, too, on smal! islands or rocks, where the 
sound does not have to cross breakers. Gongs 


sound over water from 





592 


are but rarely used, as they give too feeble an 
impulse to their sound-waves to be heard ata great 
distance. 

The most powerful fog-signal now used is the 
siren trumpet, which in a still atmosphere can 
sometimes be heard twenty-five miles. This instru- 
ment is so powerful because the steam is made to 
pass through the holes in a rapidly revolving disk, 
and so to give a series of rapid impulses, or sound 
pulsations, that produce an enormous volume. 


lighthouses and at stations which command exten- 
sive water areas, or shoals. 
The next best fog-signal is an ordinary loco- 


motive whistle of from eight to twelve inches in | 
diameter, blown by steam of from fifty to seventy- | 


five pounds’ pressure from an ordinary boiler. 
The blasts of the whistle and the interval between 
them are automatically regulated by a small engine 
connected with the boiler, so 
that the sounds are readily 
distinguished from train or 
stegmer whistles. 


Next comes the Daboll trumpet, which is worked 
by condensed air. This instrument is the most 
economical of power, for it gets the maximum 
amount of sound from a given expenditure of fuel. 
It is always used on small islands or rocks where 
fresh water cannot be readily obtained, as it is 
blown by heated air and not by steam. 

Ships at anchor in a fog must ring a bell at 
intervals of not more than two minutes. On men- 


of-war one stroke is rung, and followed after a | 


short interval by two short strokes. 
vessels are allowed to beat a drum instead of 
ringing a bell, as the religion of the Turks forbids 
using a bell for such a purpose. 

Steam vessels, when underway in a fog, must 
blow their whistle at intervals of not more than 
two minutes, and sailing vessels blow a horn—one 
blast when on the starboard tack, two when on the 
port tack, and three blasts when sailing before the 
wind. All vessels are cautioned to go at reduced 
speed by the sailing regulations of all governments, 


but no speed is fixed, nor is it likely that a fixed | 


rate would be followed, if there were one. Herein 
lies the danger of collision at sea. 

As the big steamships crossing the ocean will 
lose money if they slow down, they prefer to take 
their chances of collision. To get in on schedule 
time in safety, they rely somewhat on the fact that 
nearly all steamers are following set routes to and 
from the United States, and that from sailing ships 
they are not very likely to suffer much damage. 

When a steamer and sailing ship collide, it is the 
sailing ship which goes to the bottom, while the 
steamer generally continues on her way, damaged, 
no doubt, but held up by her numerous water-tight 
compartments. If a collision is inevitable, it is 
much better to be going at a high rate of speed, 
and to be the one to strike, not the one to be struck. 

The reliability of fog-signals is much impaired 
by the uncertain action of the sound in different 
states of the atmosphere and wind. It has been 


found that with the wind blowing against the | 


sound, the sound will be deflected upward; and 
that if the wind is with the sound, the sound will | 
be deflected downward. The deflection varies | 
according to the intensity of the sound and the 
force of the wind. From these uncertain elements 
result a great variety of phenomena, all of which | 
are of a nature to warn the navigator neither to | 


On | 
account of its great power it is used on outlying | 







Turkish | 
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from the course and distance run and the extreme | landed property of the Fabrica di San Pietro. The | have sketched him in his favorite attitude, with 


minimum and maximum currents probably encoun- operation was done at the right time—I mean, the left hand scratching the head. Provided with 


tered. 


| during the feverish speculation in lands of some | 


a pocket-knife and a piece of soft wood, he would 


It has been frequently suggested that various fifteen years ago, and the Fabrica gained consider- | bring out, day after day, models which call forth 


combinations of blasts of a steamer’s whistle be 
used to indicate within small limits what course 
she is steering, and this would materially lessen 


ably by it. | 
I must add that Catholic nations and Catholic | 
governments and dynasties contribute yearly a | 


our admiration even in our days of perfected 
machinery. 
His special ambition was to leave to the Fabrica 


the chances of collision at sea; but no scheme of | fixed sum toward the safe-keeping and improve- | a set of scaffolding, which would allow the sampie- 


that kind has yet been adopted. 
PHILIP ANDREWS, Ensign, U.S. N. 
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HOW ST. PETER’S IS CARED FOR. 
By Professor Rudolfo Lanciani. 


| The group of buildings technically called the 
Reverenda Fabrica di San Pietro comprises the 
church, the sacristy, the chapter-house, the archives, 
the treasury, the piazza and the colon- 
nades which surround it. 


in the year 1450 on the plans of Leon 
Battista Alberti and Bernardo Rossel- 
lini; Paul I1., 1464-1471, continued slow- 
ly the design. In 1506-1513 Julius II. 
destroyed the work of his predecessors, 
and with the assistance of Bramante 
laid the foundation stone of the present 
building, namely, of the pier now called 
della Veronica. 

Bramante’s design was that of a Greek cross, 
crowned by an immense dome. Raphael and 
Giuliano da Sangallo, appointed architects of the 
Fabrica by Leo X., who died in 1522, changed the 
plan into that of a Latin cross. Sangallo died in 
1517, Raphael in 1520, having done not much more 
than strengthen the four piers of the cupola, which 
were manifestly too weak. 

Paul III., on his accession in 1534, and his archi- 
tect, Antonio da Sangallo, returned to the plan of a 
Greek cross, and altered the arrangement of the 
whole structure. The work was finally committed 
in 1546 to Michael Angelo, then in the seventy- 

| second year of his age. 

The great man, after having strengthened for the 
second time Bramante’s piers, began the dome on 
a new design, the chief characteristic of which 
consists in being double, with a considerable space 
between the inner and the outer walls. The drum 
alone was finished when Michael Angelo was car- 
ried off in 1563 at the age of eighty-nine. The honor 
of completing the work was reserved to Giacomo 
della Porta, who served under three popes, Gregory 
XIII., Sixtus V., and Clement VIII., whose reigns 
extended from 1572 to 1605. 

In 1605 Paul V. was elected pope, and being 
determined to see the building finished under his 
rule, pulled down all that was left standing of the 
old church, lengthened the nave in the shape of a 
Latin cross, and built the fagade from the designs 
of Carlo Maderno. The church was dedicated on 
November 18, 1626, by Urban VIII. 

Alexander VII. and his architect, Lorenzo 
Bernini, began, in 1667, the colonnade which 
encircles the piazza. Pius VII., in 1780, erected 
the sacristy from the designs of Carlo Marchionni. 
Leo XIII., the present pope, has added a new 
wing to the chapter-house for the accommodation 
of pilgrims. 

From the first foundation of the basilica in 1450, 
to its dedication in 1626, its building occupied a 
period of one hundred and seventy-six years, 
which must be extended to four hundred and thirty- 
| four years if we take into consideration the works 
of the present century, completed in 1884 by Leo 
XIII. Forty-nine popes have taken interest in 
them, aided by the greatest geniuses of their 
| respective ages. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the cost 
was estimated by Carlo Fontana at about forty- 
seven millions of dollars. To-day it would prob- 
ably reach the sum of sixty millions. The space 
covered by the Fabrica di San Pietro is said to 
measure two hundred and forty thousand square 


} 





It was begun by Pope Nicholas V. | 


| ment of the great building. | 
| This safe-keeping is entrusted to a committee of | 

foureminent architects, Signore Vespignani, Busiri, | 
| Azurri, Bonanni, aided by two engineers. They | 
| command a body of sixty-four trained men named 
| sampietrini, and a reserve force of thirty sopra- 
numeri, or aspirants. 

The sampietrini are dressed in a dark blue suit, 
with violet trimmings. They are divided into 
several squadre, or groups, according to their 
profession; there are masons, carpenters, stone- 
cutters, painters, plumbers, mosaic-restorers, 
gilders, locksmiths, turners, etc. They are em- 
ployed in ordinary restoration; in case of more 
important works, extra hands are placed under 
their guidance. 

When the church and the cupola Were illuminated 








Interior of St. Peter's. 


on Easter and St. Peter’s eve, each sampietrino | 
was helped by eight or ten outsiders, engaged for 
that special occasion. 

The storerooms connected with the Fabrica are | 


| 





trini to reach every point of the building without 
boring a hole, or fixing a nail, or doing the least 
damage to the decorations. Thanks to his ingenuity, 
the purpose was attained. We see, sometimes, 
three or four hundred feet above our head, masons, 
painters, mosaic-restorers, hanging to what appears 
to be a tiny, frail cobweb; but that cobweb, the 
creation of Niccolo Zabaglia, is so strong and so 
answers its purpose that no sampietrino has ever 
lost his life from any failure in the scaffolding. 

Pope Clement XI., considering that Zabaglia’s 
inventions had allowed the Fabrica to save a con- 
siderable part of its former yearly outlay in hands 
and materials, and that the safety of the sampie- 
trini in their most perilous duties was guaranteed, 
ordered them to be engraved and published in a 
folio volume, and promised Zabaglia himself a 
generous remuner- 
ation for his ser- 
vices. 

The remunera- 
tion never came. 
After reminding 
the pope of his 
promise more than 
once, he received 
at last the paltry 
sum of fifty dol- 
lars, and was de- 
prived of his place 
by the intrigues of 
an obscure rival 
named Andrea 
Coppola. 

Niccolo Zabaglia 
died on January 
27, 1750, at the age 
of eighty-six, and 

was buried in the church of 

Santa Maria Traspontina. No 

epitaph, or bust, or record of any 

kind was raised to him, but his 

memory still lives, and few names are more familiar 

among the masses of Rome, who consider him 
their representative prodigy. 

We must not think that the safe-keeping of St. 
Peter’sis a sinecure. The great building is the work 
of so many centuries, it has passed through the 
hands of so many architects and popes, it has been 
subject to so many vicissitudes since the time of 
Nicholas V., that it must necessarily lack unity of 
design, unity of structure, and uniform solidity. 

The long wavering between the type of the Latin 
and of the Greek cross has resulted in the present 
shape of a Greek cross with a semi-detached appen- 
dix to one of the arms. At the same time the four 
piers supporting the weight of the dome have 
been strengthened and enlarged twice, so that they 
cannot be expected to stand the strain as well as if 
they were made of onecast. No wonder, therefore, 
that St. Peter’s should have manifested here and 
there symptoms of weakness which exact a careful 
watch. 

Under Benedict XIV. the condition of the great 
dome gave rise to considerable alarm. Cracks 
began to appear, blocks of travertine were split, 
pieces of plaster fell in more than one place. In 
1743 the pope called a meeting of eminent architects 
and mathematicians to investigate the causes, and 
to propose the means of obviating the consequences. 


well worth seeing. They occupy the platform | The project of the Marchese Giovanni Poleni, 


trust implicitly what he hears, nor to draw conclu- | feet. The average yearly expenditure for main- 


sions from what is not heard. 
Oftentimes complaints are made that fog-signals 
have not been working because their keepers were 


negligent, but it has been found on investigation | dinary emergencies, the church has been largely | who, in a long and laborious life, had accumulated 


that the signals were working, and that the failure 


to hear them was due to some natural cause of | income from the time of Constantine. There was | that reading and writing were a_ superfluous 


wind or state of atmosphere or intervening land. 
Thus sound may be heard by two observers at a 
distance from each other, and not by a third who is 
standing between them. 

Since sound is deflected upward by wind blowing 
against it, the mariner wishing to hear a fog-signal 


above the nave, at the height of three hundred feet. 
There are rooms for ropes, for timber, for ladders, 
for metal and stonework, for carpenters and 
plumbers, with reserve materials to meet any 
emergency. There are also two fountains abun- 
dantly supplied from the Paolino aqueduct. 

The founder of the school of the sampietrini, to 





| professor in the University of Padua, was accepted 
| as the most effective and economical. 

The cupola was encircled with six iron bands, 
weighing all together forty-eight thousand four 
hundred and seven pounds. Each band was riveted 
and bolted after being exposed to a moderate heat, 
so that the contraction of the metal in cooling 


| tenance and repairs is estimated at from thirty to | whom they owe their splendid efficiency and their | would make it adhere more closely to the drum. 


| thirty-five thousand dollars. 
| To meet such a heavy burden, as well as extraor- 


endowed with real estate and other sources of 


| atime in which one-third of the Campagna and a 
considerable portion of the city was owned by St. 
Peter’s. 

| The French invasions at the end of last century 
and other political events have diminished consid- 
erably the patrimony of the Fabrica; however, 











In the Fog. 


should go aloft if approaching the sound from 
windward; and conversely he should get low down 
if approaching from leeward. If a fog-signal is 
not heard it is not safe to assume that one fs not 
within hearing distance. Nor is it safe to assume 
that one is near one because it is heard plainly, 
nor far distant because heard faintly. 

It is seen, therefore, that entire reliance must not 
be placed on fog-signals, and that safety at sea in 
a fog depends on extreme vigilance, the use of 
the lead at short intervals of time, and an approxi- 
mate knowledge of the ship’s position, calculated 


| from official statistics published by the State 
| Department of Agriculture, I gather that, in 1874, 
| the Chapter — Capitolo Vaticano—still owned 
twenty-two farms, or tenute, the aggregate surface 
of which amounts to twenty-five thousand hectares 
—sixty-two thousand acres. The value, under the 
pope’s government, was registered at one million 
and a quarter dollars; it must now be increased by 
| one-third, at least. 

By a law of state, which forbids religious corpo- 
rations to own real estate, the Italian government 
has been obliged to turn into state securities the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| esprit de corps, was Niccolo Zabaglia, born in Rome 
in 1664. His father, Alessandro, a master mason, 





a capital of four hundred dollars, was convinced 





science. Illiterate himself, he brought up his son 


in the same way. 

Zabaglia’s name appears for the first time in 1686, 
in the account-books of the Fabrica, as an assistant 
mason, with a salary of twenty-two and a half cents | 
aday. After three years of irreproachable conduct | 
he was promoted to a salary of twenty-five cents, | 
and in 1691 he became an aspirant sampietrino at a | 
fixed salary of two dollars a week, on the strength | 
of which he married a penniless but attractive girl, | 
Francesca Zaffiri. 

His marvellous instinct in mechanics developed 
in 1694. Giuseppe Davini, then head sampietrino, | 
had been asked to remove to the papal foundry the | 
great monolithic vase of porphyry, formerly in the 
cover of the tomb of the Emperor Otho, which 
Pope Innocent XIT. wanted to turn into a baptismal 
font. Owing to Davini’s inaptitude, the precious 
monolith fell.to the ground, and was broken in | 
seven pieces. 

Zabaglia provided himself with little sticks, pegs, 
twine, diminutive pulleys and levers, and modelled 
a machine for the transportation of this baptismal 
font, so simple that it could be worked by five men | 
only. 

His second achievement was the transportation 
of the tazza or fountain-basin of Julius II. from | 
the Cortile di Belvedere to its new destination in 
the garden. The tazza was of one piece of granite 
and twenty feet in diameter. There being no door 
or passage so wide in the Belvedere, the head 
sampietrino had determined to open a_ breach 
through Bramante’s porticoes. Zabaglia, called at 
the last moment, removed the tazza not horizon. | 
tally but vertically, and made it slide through one | 
of Bramante’s archways without touching either | 
posts or architrave. 

His skill in inventing and constructing models for 
scaffoldings, or for complicated mechanical oper- 
ations, was truly astonishing. The Fabrica had 
provided him with a room on the roof of the 
Basilica, where he would pass hours in solitude 

(and meditation. Pier Leone Ghezzi and Piranesi 





Poleni’s circles have answered their purpose 
well enough. A century and a half have elapsed 
since the first pair was put up in 1743, and they 
seem perfectly strong and sound. Yet the cracking 
of the dome is not absolutely stopped. 

Small rents continue to appear, which would be 
considered hardly worthy of notice in any other 
building. Here, however, at such a prodigious 
height, they are watched, as it were, night and day. 

There is a yearly official inspection by the four 
architects of the Fabrica, besides which it is the 
duty of the sampietrini to keep a record of the 
state of suspected portions of the building. 

Their task is made easier by a system of biffe 
applied to each fissure, capable of detecting and 
reporting a movement of one-twentieth of a milli- 
metre. The biffe are a band of plaster, nine inches 
long, three wide, applied across the crack. Both 
ends of the biffe are shaped like a swallow’s tail. 

The middle point, which is the point of least 
resistance, must be exactly in the crack. This 
appliance, probably very ancient, is so efficient in 
its simplicity that its indications can sometimes be 
detected only by means of a magnifying-glass. 

For the protection of the building from male- 
factors of every sort, the Reverenda Fabrica and 
the Italian police work in perfect harmony. The 
inside is watched by a picket of sampietrini and by 
detectives in disguise, the outside by ordinary 
policemen and carabinieri. 

During the twenty-four years which have elapsed 
since the fall of the pope’s political rule, no attempt 
at injuring the building has been committed within 
or near the sacred enclosure. In the last celebra 
tion of the pope’s jubilee sixty thousand persons 
entered the church, and ten thousand were refused 
admittance, though they were possessed of regular 
entrance cards. 

Yet all this human tide, congregated round the 
episcopal throne of Leo XIII. in the capital of 
United Italy, was so kindly and cleverly regulated 


| by the Italian and the pontifical police that abso- 


lutely nothing, not even a case of pocket-picking, 
could be registered in the reports of the day. 

Yet what freedom is left to visitors! The church 
gates are closed only at nightfall; and the search 
for retardataires or laggards is made by four 
sampietrini only, who walk about shaking their 
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keys. There are two keys to the entrance door. | washed the patient’s face with a handkerchief | time to get things ready for sailing. Let the 
| dipped in water from a drinking flask, and finally 


They are not entrusted to the same person; one is 
held by the head watchman, one by his substitute. 
After the door is closed at nightfall, the great 
building is left in absolute solitude. 


The only living creatures allowed to retain pos- tage of the calm by getting the interpreter to tell 


tied his features up in another handkerchief. | 
During the performance the natives’ curiosity 
kept them quiet, and Doctor Winthrop took advan- 


session of the Reverenda Fabrica are two pet cats, | the wounded man that the sportsmen would give 


which must be remembered by every one who has | him all the money they had with them. 


made the ascent of the cupola as having been met 
at the top of the stairs. 
-@e 
GRIEF’S CLEARING SKY. 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 
In the unsearred heaven they leave no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache. 
— Lowell, 
+o — 


A CHINESE ADVENTURE. 


\bout fifteen years ago my friend, Doctor Win- 


| 


| 
| 


| separate them. 


| 


| 
| 


But such | 
was his pain that this seemed to make no consoling 
impression on his mind. The offer did not seem to 
placate the crowd; it seemed to excite them anew. 

They crowded in more closely, and began jostling 
both sportsmen so rudely that they had to let the 
wounded man go in order to stand together on their 
defence against what seemed like an effort to 
They believed that the purpose of 
the Chinamen was to sweep them off their feet and 
trample them to death when down. Reluctant as 
they were to use their guns in self-defence, they 
had almost made up their minds to do so whena 
new movement of the throng gave them relief. 

A medley of yells rose on the edge of the crowd; 


throp, who resided for many years in China, went | the crowding was stopped; a narrow lane was 
“up country” from Shanghai on a shooting expedi- | opened, and a fat, pompous man came through. He 
tion with Mr. Oswald, surgeon of a British man-of- | introduced himself to the interpreter as the tao-tai, 


war then lying in Shanghai harbor. 


In Winthrop’s | or mayor, of the village to which the wounded 


small sloop-yacht, the Grifin, they sailed for five man belonged, and he went on to say that he had 


days up the great, dirty Yellow River, till they ran 
into a stream on whose banks Winthrop knew that 
plenty of pheasants were to be found. 

On the sixth morning, after the 
lowdah, or Chinese skipper, of the 
Grigin had made her fast to the bank 
by two grapnels, the sportsmen went 
ashore by way of a gangplank. Their 
interpreter, an intelligent young 
Chinaman of Shanghai, followed 
them, as well as a couple of “‘beaters” 
and four retriever dogs. 

Presently the birds began to fly 
and run before the beaters and dogs 
by dozens. For a few minutes the 
guns blazed as rapidly as cartridges 
could be fed to them; and then the 
people of several neighboring ham 
Jets began to turn out in force at the 
noise of the “foreign devils.” About 
five hundred Chinese—men, women 
and children—must soon have been 
near the shooters, and many of these 
rural spectators had never seen a 
white man before. 

The gathering of so many natives 
threatened to bring the sport to an 
end—not because the dogs were un- ‘ 
able to put up the birds, but because ! 
these pheasants fly low, seldom at 
more than four or five feet from the 
ground, and the sportsmen were in 
danger of hitting with their shot some 
of the gaping people. 

As the crowds continued to increase, 
Winthrop repeatedly charged the 
interpreter to tell his countrymen 
that they ran great risk, and should 
stand farther away. 

But when the interpreter repeated 
this, the people either laughed at 
him or ignored him entirely. They 
seemed at once careless of their 
safety and insolent, as though they 
were only seeking for some good ex- 
cuse for active hostility. 

Though Oswald, who was shooting 
at some distance from Winthrop’s 
right, was particularly hampered and 
annoyed by the crowd, he had laid 
to heart his friend’s warnings, and 





fired with the utmost caution. Never- j 
theless, Winthrop shouted to him: } 

“For goodness’ sake, be careful, i 
Oswald! Don’t even aim at a bird i 


unless you are sure there is no person 
in your line of fire.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, old man! I'll 
keep a good lookout!” cried the young 
surgeon; but even at the words a very 
fine cock-pheasant rose near him 
from the high grass, and pitched ata 
copse within range. 

Without taking time to think or look 
closely at the copse, Oswald brought 
his gun-hammers to his cheek and 
fired. The damage was done! Blent with the roar 
of his gun he heard a piercing yell of pain, and as 
the bird hustled into the thicket, a Chinaman ran 
out from it with his face streaming blood. 

After one breathless moment of silence the 
wounded man’s one scream was answered by a 
general howl of alarm and rage. Oswald lost no 
time, but plunged through the high grass toward 
Winthrop and the interpreter. Scarcely were the 
three together when the mob were upon them, 


screaming and shouting, and flourishing fists bulged | 


out with stones. 

“Killthem! Kill the foreign devils! Kill! kill!” 
called the mob. 

Winthrop understood the meaning of the Chinese 
words; Oswald could guess it perfectly without the 
interpreter’s aid. 

Winthrop saw with alarm that all the wonien 
and children had been sent away. 


| 


| 


| 


come to see full justice done. 
Then he began a long-winded harangue, telling 





Waiting on the Bridge for the “Griffin.” 


what pain his dear friend suffered, into what woe | 
the foreigners had plunged the village, and how | 
deep was his own pity for the wounded man. 

“Why, confound him,” said Oswald, as the inter- | 
preter translated, “I saw him shove the wounded 
fellow brutally out of his way as he came through 
the crowd!” 

Then the fat tao-tai dwelt long and feelingly on | 
the subject of indemnity to the wounded man and | 
his family. 

“Tell him,” said Winthrop to the interpreter, 
“that we will pay all the money we have with us— 
eighteen Mexican dollars. Tell him the money is 
in our boat, and that we must be allowed to return 
there in safety to get it.” 

Then the fat man entered upon a long wrangle | 
with the interpreter. He insisted that the Euro- 
peans should stay where they were till the cash 


He expected | came, and it became pretty evident that he wanted 


the crowd of men to close in then, but savage as | not only their money, but their lives, and a share 


their temper and shrieks were, they still delayed 
the rush as if afraid of the guns. 

Winthrop suddenly effected a diversion by telling 
the interpreter to call for the man whom Oswald 
had so unhappily shot. At this the mob’s screams 
ceased for a little, while they pushed the wounded 
man to the front. Truly, he was a sorry sight, for 
there were fully twenty pellets in his face, though 
the bushes had somewhat shielded him. 

“Poor man!” said Oswald; “he’s badly hurt. 
One eye is gone to a certainty. He must be suffer- 
ing dreadfully, and how dumbly he endures! I 
wonder if they’d stand back and let me pick the 
pellets out of his face and dress his wounds?” 

The interpreter explained that Oswald was a 
surgeon, and told what he wished to do; where- 
upon the people, as if in curiosity, stood back and 
gave him some room to operate. He used some 
small surgical implements from a case he was 
accustomed to carry in a pocket, and before long 
his deft fingers had extracted most of the lead, for 
the pellets had not penetrated deeply. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


in butchering them himself. But it was equally 
clear that the money was his first desire, and that 
he would restrain the people till he got it. 

Fully an hour of bargaining went by before a 
compromise was reached. The fat man agreed 
that Oswald and the interpreter should go first to 
the boat, while the tao-tai, regarding Winthrop as 
hostage for the cash, should follow with him at a 
distance. Winthrop would be allowed to go aboard 
after Oswald should have paid the eighteen dollars 
into the fat man’s hand. 

Though this plan would separate the friends, and 
perhaps enable the tao-tai to have Winthrop killed 


| after the money’s payment, it afforded some chance 


Then he | 


of escape to both. 

“Now, Oswald,” said Winthrop, “you must walk 
slowly to that white post yonder. It’s within sight 
of the river. When you reach it, run for the Griffin 
as fast as youcan. As soon as you find the money 
—it’s in the cabin somewhere—bring it on deck, 
ready to pay over when the tao-tai arrives with me. 
I’ll insist on walking slowly, so that you’ll have 


interpreter tel) the lowdah to get things ready to 
cast off at a moment’s notice. And don’t allow one 
of these Chinamen to go aboard. You'll easily 
beat them in the race, and have time-to get the 
cash, and then stand by with your guns in case of 
any attempt to take possession of the Grijin.” 

Away went Oswald, and started to run, when he 
reached the white post, at such a rate that the 
interpreter could searcely keep near him, though 
he made better time than the yelling crowd behind. 

Winthrop and the tav-tai were soon left with but 
a small escort of lazy men, till the idea seemed to 
come upon both of them at once that the crowd 
would swarm into the yacht. So they began to run 
—the tao-tai to save the money, of which he cer 
tainly wished to take a large share, and Winthrop 
to take part in any fight that might occur from 
an attempt to seize the boat. 

The expression of the tao-tai’s face as he galloped 
along, panting and pufling, was so comical that 
Winthrop could not but laugh. The fat fellow 
eraned his bulging neck forward, spread out his 
dirty hands in appeal, and screamed useless en- 
treaties to the people, whom he evidently expected 
to see pulling the yacht to pieces and scrambling 
over his much-desired dollars. 

Indeed, the rush of the crowd was so headlong 
that Winthrop feared they would capture the yacht 

before the interpreter could explain 
to the lowdah that he and his men 
must keep them at bay. 

! A turn in the bank brought the 
Grigin fully into Winthrop’s view 
and relieved his fears, for the white 
deck was clear of figures except those 
of the lowdah and his men getting the 
sail ready to start. Two of the crew 
guarded the shore end of the gang. 
plank while Oswald and the inter- 
preter were ready to shoot from the 


deck. All the hostile Chinamen had 
halted at a little distance ashore, 
where they were screaming and 


cursing more horribly than ever. 

“I couldn’t find that money any 
where,” yelled Oswald, as Winthrop 
came into view. ‘You'll have tocome 
aboard and find it yourself. I 
searching when I saw the crowd so 
close by, and so ugly-tempered that I 
thought I'd better be on deck with 
a gun.” 

“You did well,” shouted Winthrop. 
“Let the interpreter tell the tao-tai 
that you can’t find the money, and 
that I'll have to go aboard to get it. 
The tao-tai can come aboard for it, if 
he chooses.” 

To Winthrop’s amazement the tao- 
tai made no objection. He pushed 
through the crowd, and when they 
would have prevented Winthrop from 
stepping on the gangplank he said | 
something to them in a low voice 
which had a very quieting effect. 
Then he, too, went aboard. 

Leaving him on deck, Winthrop 
hurried below, eagerly desiring to 
get rid of the tao-tai and his rabble, 
but he had forgotten where the money 
was, and little time in 
finding it. When he came up with 
the dollars he was surprised to find 
the tao-tai smiling most agreeably, 
and bowing profoundly to Oswald, 
while carrying on an amiable conver- 
sation with the interpreter. On shore, 
close to the end of the gangplank, 
the crowd stood silently watching, 
while the lowdah and his men were 
still busy with the sail. 

Even Winthrop was deceived by 
the peaceable appearance of the tao- 
tai and the natives. When he put 
the money into the fat man’s greasy | 
hand, he thought the trouble was all 
over. So he turned on his heel and | 
went forward to assist the lowdah in 
getting the second grapnel aboard. 
Now the sail was up and the Griffin 
already straining to a sharp breeze. 

Still the tao-tai had not gone ashore, 
and the gangplank was waiting for him. He did 
not seem to think of retiring. Clutching the money, 


was 


took some 


| he had turned again to Oswald and the interpreter, 


who no longer had any suspicion of him or his 
friends. Taking their eyes from the crowd they 
gave their whole attention to the fat man, being in 
some wonder why he waited. 

No doubt he had primed the crowd. They were to 
watch for a moment when the attention of the men 
with guns was completely diverted, and then swarm 
aboard. He had actually succeeded in getting 
Oswald and the interpreter to turn their backs to 
the shore, when Winthrop happened to glance at 
the crowd and instantly surmised their intention. 
The men in front were plainly meditating a rush. 
He looked at the tao-tai just as that fat rascal 
raised his hand in signal. 

“Haul in that grapnel!” shouted Winthrop, in a 
voice so loud that it may have checked the rush for 
a moment. “And kick that fellow overboard, 
Oswald—quick !” 

The tao-tai was standing quite near the edge of 
the boat, so that one thrust from Oswald lifted him 
up and flung him into the Yellow River, just as the 
last grapnel was hauled in and the gangplank 
abandoned to the feet of the surprised natives who 
were already on its shore end. 

As the tao-tai went overboard he clutched wildly 
at the air and let go the eighteen dollars. Next 
moment the Grifin had drawn clear away from the 
bank. She was in the middle of the stream before 
the spluttering tao-tai had been hauled ashore. 

“Well, we’re well out of that scrape,” said 
Oswald, laughing at the absurd figure which the fat 
man presented, “but I’m sorry he lost the money.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be; he’d have kept it all for 
himself,” said Winthrop. The interpreter, who 
was appealed to, laughed at the supposition that 
the official would have surrendered even one dollar | 
to the wounded man, and added, “Tao-tai not done 
with us vet.” 

Indeed, the fat man’s nimble brain had been | 





already busy with a new plan for revenge. The 
crowd were running along the bank, and screaming 
words which meant, “To the bridge! the bridge! 
Catch the foreign devils under the bridge!” 

“What good will the bridge do them?” 
Oswald. 

“I suppose they mean to throw stones down on 
us as we run under,” said Winthrop. 

A wide turn in the stream gave the Chinese a long 
advantage over the Grifin, and when she came in 
view of the bridge it was jammed with people from 
end to end. They knew that the yacht must run 
under the bridge to get away from that neighbor 
hood, for the wind would not let beat 
down-stream. And their reckoning probably was 


asked 


her back 


that her mast was too high for passage under the 
single arch of the structure 
If so, they could clutch it, swarm down the 


rigging, and kill the “foreign devils,” though at 
some cost of life to themselves. On the other hand, 
if the mast should pass, they must have expected 
the Grifin to go ashore on the rocky shoal just 
above the bridge, and give them opportunity for 
murder. 

Doctor Winthrop, however, knew the bridge from 
a previous “up-country” expedition, and so did the 
lowdah who steered straight for the middle of the 
arch, with the wind nearly astern. 

As the Grifin came rushing on, the Chinese above 
her screamed with joy, and pointed exultantly to 
the rocky shoal above. The feet of some of them 
dangled over the parapet in readiness to jump to 
the rigging in case the boat stopped; along the 
whole side of the bridge grinned a couple of 
hundred faces. 

Such a yell of disappointment as rose when the 
tip of the mast passed clear with six inches to 
spare. Ina few seconds the Grigin shot from the 
dimness of the archway into sunshine again, and 
there was dead silence on the bridge as she rushed 
apparently at the rocks. 

But the his business and the 
channel. Jibing the sail suddenly, he changed the 
course and steered straight through a passage that 
barely gave room for the Grifin’s Two 
minutes more, and the yacht was in a broad, long 
expanse of water from which she returned at dusk 
next day almost unnoticed, by another channel, 
and ran under another bridge. 

The sportsmen did not, however, come off with 
the loss of their money only. Their Chinese beaters, 
as soon as the shooting stopped, had run for the 
yacht, and left the dogs to the merey of the mob. 
Two of the retrievers escaped and reached the 
Grifin safely; but the two others were no doubt 
stoned to death and probably served up later at 
the table of the tao-tai. Still Winthrop, who told 
me this true story, thought he had got out of a 
dangerous situation very cheaply, and Oswald 
joined his ship with a sense that up-country shoot 
ing in China was more hazardous sport than tigers 
in India ever afforded him. 


lowdah knew 


sides. 


ROBERT 8. WINN, 


-@- 
ABOUT GOPHERS. 
There are two very familiar animals of the 


Northwest which have not figured much in song 
or story, nog in the more popular works of natural 
history, because they do not happen to live in the 
part of the country where men and women take 
most naturally to quill-driving. But they are very 
characteristic of a vast region of the country, and 
they have things about them which are interesting 
and amusing. 

Both of these animals are called by the name of 
“gopher” in the Northwest, but they are quite 
different the one from the other. The larger sort 
is called the gray gopher by the people, and Sper. 
mophilus franklini by the zodlogists; and the 
smaller sort is the striped gopher, “federation 
gopher,” or ground squirrel, to the people, and 
Spermophilus tridecemlineatus to the naturalist. 

The striped gopher is the more interesting in 
many respects. He is probably the most patriotic 
animal, superficially, on the continent. To the 
naturalist Mitchell, who first met and described 
him in 1821, this gopher was the embodiment of the 
stars and stripes of the American Union. The 
animal’s specific name, tridecemlineatus, or thirteen 
lined, has reference to the stripes which run up 
and down his back. 

He really has six or eight dark stripes, alter 
nating with lighter stripes, and between the stripes 
are rows white To Mitchell’s 
mind these represented the stars and stripes on 
the American flag; and the gopher became known, 
to a limited extent, as the “federation squirrel.” 

It is perhaps not so much to the credit of the 
imagination of our Western people as to Mitchell’s 


of square spots. 





The Thirteen lined Gopher 


that this name is known rather in books than in the 
mouths of the people. The striped gopher is not 
regarded as in any sense a sacred animal, or gne 
entitled to any patriotic respect. In several states 
a reward has been offered for his destruction; and 
county agricultural societies and other associations 
of farmers have offered the boys of their neighbor. 
hoods tempting prizes for gopher heads or scalps. 

The striped gopher is a slim-bodied fellow, from 
six to eight inches long, and of a predominating 
yellow-brown tint. He resembles In 
appearance the chipmunk, but is longer, and go to 
speak, more cylindrical. He has very small, close 
cropped ears, beady eyes and long whiskers. His 
slender and close-haired tail is about four-and-a-half 
inches long. 

The thirteen-lined gopher lives on the open 
prairie, where he digs a most remarkable hone 


somewhat 





594 





for himself. Itis a winding underground passage, 
which divides now and then into two passages, 
and so far as I have been able to observe, always 
has two mouths. What this gopher does with the 


earth he displaces in burrowing was always a | 


mystery to me, nor have I met any naturalist able 
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than the prairie-dog; and it is said that in some | attempts to raise large sums of money for the | In any event, we may console ourselves with 


| cases the gray gopher climbs trees. That, how- 


ever, he certainly did not do in the part of the | 


western country where I knew him. 

The gray gopher is not to be drowned out, like 
| his more amiable little relative of the thirteen 
stripes. His burrow is far too big, hollow and 
loose for that. He is, moreover, a hard animal 


| enterprise have failed. 

| The present resumption of work is not a matter 

|of much importance. Engineers have estimated, 

| since the digging ceased in March, 1889, that not 

|less than nine hundred million francs must be 

| expended to complete the canal, and the company 
has not a twentieth part of that sum in hand. 


| two thoughts: that American meats have already 
made their way into a large part of Europe, and 
| have overcome a deep-rooted prejudice against 
| them, and that Europe needs the food which we 
| can supply, and will eventually be forced to take 
it. 

Texas fever is but one of several diseases that 


to shoot, for he seems to spend little time in the | 


There has always been much misrepresentation | have prevailed in American herds, and have led 



















to tell me. It is sel- 

dom that any heap 

of earth is found at 

the month of a hole. The 
aperture is round and smooth. 
* The Western boys believe 
that as the gopher digs his hole 
he packs or squeezes the earth 
away from him with his body, 
making the sides of the hole 
hard and smooth, and leaving 
no earth to take out. 

This theory seems to be con- 
firmed by the fact that a striped 
gopher’s hole, to the gopher’s frequent destruction, 
will readily hold the water that boys pour into 
it to drown the poor creature. 

“Drowning out gophers’ is, indeed, a favorite 
sport of the boys of the prairies, and though it is 
cruel, the boys are encouraged to engage in it by 
their parents, since gophers are destructive of 
grain and growing crops. Boys and sometimes 
girls, too, with pails and other receptacles, carry 
water from the nearest well or spring and pour 
it into some burrow which they have seen the 
gopher enter. 

Generally they have to take the precaution to 
stop up or to pour water into a second hole which 
leads into, or rather out of, the burrow. As the 
water slowly rises in the hole, the gopher is forced 
to rise with it to save himself from drowning; 
and as he emerges at last, wet and peavy, he is 
struck down by the boy at the mouth of the 
burrow to whom the task is assigned of killing 
him, or else mercifully seized by the back of the 
neck and carried off into captivity. 

The striped gopher has some attractive habits. 


As he flies from a pursuer to his burrow, he | 
almost always sits up marvellously straight, as if | 


he expected to be mistaken for a stick, exactly at 
the mouth of his hole. He permits a pursuer to 
approach so close that his pretty ‘stars and 
stripes,”’ and his beady eyes, can be clearly seen. 

Then he gives a sharp, twittering whistle on a 


descending scale, and drops into his burrow with | 
so instantaneous a movement as to suggest that a | 


little electric trap-door has fallen in the surface of 
the earth and let him down. 

The young of these gophers are pretty creatures. 
Five to ten of them are born ata birth every year. 
They have cheek pouches in which to carry food, 
and are accustomed to have these pouches quite 
full. 

The “gray gopher” is not so pretty a creature 
as the striped ‘‘federation gopher,’’ and he is also 
a much greater nuisance to the farmer wherever 
his kind exist in large numbers. He is some- 
times as large as a gray squirrel. His burrows 
are large and widely ramifying and near the 
surface; and he heaps up a pile of loose earth 
at the mouth of each of them. 

When a man or a horse unwittingly steps on 
the surface at a spot which has been undermined 
by these creatures, he feels the earth sinking 
beneath him, and may fall as much as two feet 
into a hollow cavity. 

Horses are in mortal terror of these excava- 
tions. Not infrequently, in drawing reapers 
through the grain-fields, they fall and flounder in 
such gopher-traps; and the sight of the heaps of 
earth around the mouths of the burrows will 
make horses shy almost uncontrollably. They 
know that any space within ten feet of such a 
burrow is dangerous to stand upon, and they do 
their best to get away from the neighborhood. 

The “gray gopher’ is often assumed to be 
identical with the ‘‘prairie-dog,’’ but he is not. 
The gray gopher, properly so called, is, as has 
been stated above, the Spermophilus franklini of 
the naturalists, while the prairie-dog is the 
Cynomys ludovicianus—quite another genus. 

The two animals look much alike externally, 
but their habits are different. The gray gopher, 
though much more gregarious than the little 
striped gopher, does not live in such large colonies 
as does the prairie-dog. 
barking, and his range extends much farther to 
the eastward 


Gophers 


He is not given to/| 


open air. A good dog, however, will dig him out 
of his hole in time, though the gopher excavates 

with great rapidity while the dog is after him. 
Gray gophers are good to eat, though I think it 
would be hard to convince the Western 
people of that fact. Their food consists 
of herbage and grains. Their flesh is 
even better than that of a fat wood- 
chuck, which is not to be despised as 

an eatable. 

The boy or girl who writes a compo- 


for this is literally true. The 
spermophiles proper, 
or true gopher kind, 
include more than a 
dozen species in the 
United States ; and the 
word gopher—which, 
by the way, is derived 
from the French word 
gauffre, or honey- 
comb, from the crea- 
ture’s habit of honey- 


is applied in different 


to very different ani- 
mals. 
In 


the South gen- 


erally a ‘“gopher’’ is | 


a tortoise or turtle, 


and their Holes. and in Florida it is a 


kind of snake; but the | 


ordinary gopher of the Western States, dear to 
the prairie schoolboy, is the patriotic, long-bodied 
| little fellow who wears the American flag on his 
glossy back. . 
glossy back Epwakp MILVAIN. 
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THE UNATTAINABLE. 
Wish not what the Fates withhold: 
Oft the good is only seeming. 
Alpine heights are bitter cold, 
Though in rosy sunlight gleaming. 


EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The announcement was made by telegraph a 
few weeks ago that work had been resumed on 
the Panama Canal. It is now more than five 
and a half years since all active work on the 
canal was suspended. 

The enterprise has been most unfortunate 
during its whole history. The concession for 
constructing the canal was given, in 1877, by the 
government of Colombia to Lieutenant Bonaparte 
Wyse, of the French navy. He secured the 
| great name and the active codperation of Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps, the successful builder of the 
Suez Canal; and the canal company was formed 
in 1879. 

The plan was to build a sea-level canal from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. An estimate of the 
cost of the work was made by engineers; but 
| Count de Lesseps cut it down nearly one-half, 
|and fixed it at five hundred and twelve million 
| francs—a little more than one hundred million 
| dollars. The enterprise was inaugurated with 
| banquets and fétes, and with all that theatrical 
| display of confidence which was characteristic of 


| Count de Lesseps. 








was promised, should take place in 1888. 


| estimated to an absurd degree. The floods of the 
| rainy season, which make the Chagres River 


| unmanageable, the unhealthiness of the country | 


and the distance from supplies were some of these 
| difficulties; and they rendered all preliminary 
| calculations worthless. 

In 1887 more than six hundred and forty 
million franes had’ been spent, and the work was 
not half-done. It was then estimated that the 
| cost of completing the canal, not at the sea-level, 
| but with ten locks, would be six hundred and 
| fifty-four million francs. The government of 


| France authorized the company to borrow a great | 


| sum on lottery bonds. But the people of France 
| had become tired of putting their money into the 

scheme. The loan, offered in Paris in December, 
| 1888, was a failure; the company became bank- 
rupt; and when the funds gave out work was 
stopped. 

Then began an investigation into the financial 
| working of the company. It was found that the 
| funds of the corporation had been used right and 

left in subsidizing the press and in corrupting the 
French ministers and parliament. The officers of 
| the company were tried for fraud, and some of 
them, including both the old Count de Lesseps 
}and his son Charles, were found guilty and 
| sentenced to undergo long terms of imprisonment. 
Charles de Lesseps was imprisoned for a time, but 
| his father was not compelled to go to prison. 
| The scandals ruined the reputations of bankers, 
journalists and politicians, some of whom had 
| occupied exalted positions; and the whole scheme 


sition on gophers may well begin it with | 
“There are many kinds of gophers,” | 


combing the earth— | 


parts of the country | 


The opening of the canal, it 


But the difficulties of the work had been under- | 


as to the condition of the work. It was not easy | 
to disprove the statement made by agents of the 
company. The undertaking was in too remote 
and unhealthy a region to be visited and examined 
| by persons who were impelled by curiosity only. 

In fact, of the forty-six miles of the length of | 
| the canal, the cutting for about eighteen and one- | 
| half miles is finished to sea-level; and throughout 
| the entire length, from ocean to ocean, the cutting 
| already done is from ten to thirty feet. 

During this time the government and people of 
the United States have never been enthusiastic 
supporters of this enterprise. They do not wish 
any part of the American continent to be so) 
subject to any European government as Colombia 
would be to France, were the canal to be finished | 
and owned by a French company. 

It is a great enterprise and its completion would | 
be a benefit to the world. But a look far into | 
the future reveals the possibility that, in case | 
of a war, its possession by France might cause | 
the United States great injury. 

No doubt at some time the canal will be finished ; | 
but he would be a bold man who should venture | 
to predict when or by whom. The only safe | 
prophecy is that the company now employing a 
small force on the line will not finish it. 
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DECEMBER EVENING. 


The sun hangs in the leafless sycamore 
And almost seems to burn its fragile stems 
Away to air: a path of dazzling gems 
Shimmers across the creek, inviting o’er 
My alien footsteps. Dark is hill and shore 
Against a sky of apple-white, and down 
The creek’s white wind-path set in dusky brown 
The wind-skirts trail and blur that dainty floor. 
Low hangs the sun: the hills to left and right | 
Are touched with languid gold. The shallows here | 
Murmur cool delicate words upon the hush. 
Lower the sun, till but a clustered light 
| Of fireflies, Pleiads, glitters in the bush, 

Then gone. The yellow sky and stream shine clear. 


J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 





| 
| 
AMERICAN CATTLE ABROAD. | 
The United States government a few years ago | 
established a costly system of inspection of | 
| animals and meat intended for exportation. 
Disease both of cattle and of men had been 
| introduced into Europe at times, through the 
| carelessness—if it was not something worse than | 
| that—of certain shippers. 
| American meat and American cattle were getting 
| a bad name abroad ; and both were excluded from 
some important countries by law or by decree. 
The system of government inspection adopted to 
meet this difficulty was so thorough that the | 
prejudice against our products has almost dis- | 
appeared. For although the government does not 
force shippers to subject their exportations to | 
inspection, their neglect or refusal to do so would 
lay their goods open to suspicion, even if foreign | 
governments did not exclude all American meats 
not so inspected. | 

The inspection of exports has been supplemented | 
by a determined effort to extirpate cattle disease 
at home, and this enterprise also has met witha 
large degree of success. The bureau of Animal 
Industry, in the Department of Agriculture, has 
done particularly good work in rooting out the 
disease known as Texas fever, which was quite | 
prevalent a few years ago. 

The method is that usual in all cases of conta- 
gious diseases among cattle—slaughtering those 
affected, disinfecting cars and pens which diseased 
animals have inhabited, and keeping other cattle | 
isolated from those coming from infected regions. 
The disease is now so nearly stamped out that in 
1893 one hundred and seventeen cases only, in 
the whole country, were reported by the inspectors. 

Under these circumstances much surprise was | 
| occasioned a few weeks ago by the announcement 
that the importation of American cattle and meat 
into several German states and ports was to be 
prohibited, and that the reason given was the 
danger of infection from Texas fever. 

This action appears to have been taken, not by | 
/the imperial German government, but by the 
several states, and by the local authorities of the 
German “free cities.”” In spite of denials put | 
forth in behalf of the German government, it is, | 
nevertheless, believed really to have been insti- | 
gated by that government in retaliation for the | 
practical exclusion of German beet sugar by 
the new American tariff. 

It is significant that the several authorities | 
which have thus shut out American meat products 
acted simultaneously, and that, though there is 
no general exclusion, all the avenues through 
which these articles of food have been accustomed | 
to enter Germany are now closed. 

Whatever may be the explanation, and however 
flimsy the excuse of the Germans may seem to 
us, nothing has been done which the Germans 
did not have a perfect right to do, and we have 
no ground of complaint against them. If the 
danger of disease is the real motive, we can | 
| remove that danger, and convince foreign govern- | 

ments that the work has been done. If our tariff | 
is the cause, we should not be coerced into doing 
or refraining from doing what seems, on the whole, 


| 
eT — 
| 


|} ing out disease as nearly 


European governments now and again to exclude 
our beef and pork. The work of convincing their 
commercial and health authorities that the official 
inspection was sufficient protection has been one 
of the chief tasks of our diplomatic representatives 
abroad. 

Now that this unjust step has heen taken once 
more against us, it will be the part of wisdom for 
our government to make its measures for stamp- 
perfect as possible. 
After all, the largest part of our product by far 
is consumed at home, and the health of our own 
people is a nearer concern of the government 
than the interests of commerce can possibly be. 
Moreover, the two motives will always work in 
harmony to the same end. 
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A GREAT 


One of the most arduous duties imposed upon 
General Grant after his retirement from the pres 
idency was that of attendance upon public recep- 
tions at which he was expected to shake hands with 
thousands of people. One of these receptions 
took place in the legislative halls of the capitol at 
Albany, where he was accompanied by the governor 
of the state and other officials. 

Hour after hour the line of eager, curious faces 
passed before the great, silent soldier. The sight 
seers jostled against one another, and pressed 
forward impatiently for their turn in shaking his 
outstretched hand and peering into his impassive 
face. 

A wearisome ceremonial to those who stood in 
line and crept up inch by inch to the place of honor, 
it was intolerably fatiguing to the general with his 


MAN’S MODESTY. 


| strained arm and pallid, expressionless face. 


At last the curiosity of the throng seemed to 
have been satisfied. The crowds had thinned out. 
The files were broken and feebly recruited with 
stragglers. General Grant, who had patiently kept 
his place for many hours, turned aside to the 
governor with an air of hesitation and doubt. 

“Do you not think,” he asked, “that they must 
be very tired by this time, and glad to have a chance 


| to rest themselves?” 


It was a simple illustration of the characteristic 
modesty of the man. He had stood there until he 
was fairly faint from fatigue, exposing himself to 
vigorous attack from every fresh pair of arms, but 
he was not conscious of his own discomfort. His 
only thought was that the sight-seers must be very 
tired, and that it would be a mercy to them to bring 
the reception to a close. 

Markedly different is the story which Colonel 
Grant has told of his father’s reception by Li Hung 
Chang in China when he was making a journey 
around the world. The viceroy received him with 
ostentatious cordiality, and startled him by saying 
pompously : 

“We are the two greatest men inthe world. Tam 
one of them. You are the other. You put down 
the American Rebellion. I put down the Taeping 
Rebellion. It is well that we have met.” 

Li Hung Chang softly stroked his hands and 
smiled with conscious pride as he greeted his dis- 
tinguished American visitor. He was generous 
enough to divide honors with his guest, but his 
words and manner denoted sympathetic apprecia 


| tion of the fact that it was a supreme moment in 
| human history when the genius of the East and the 


genius of the West met’in peace and good will. 
What the viceroy did not comprehend was, his 
visitor’s character as the most modest and unas. 
suming of men. The two generals could hardly 
have been more unlike if they had been born on 


| different planets. 
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AN ADMIRABLE CUSTOM. 


The little town of Charlemont in Massachusetts 
has originated a delightful anniversary of its own, 
which any other American town or village might 
borrow with advantage to its manners and its 
character. 

Just twenty-five years ago, as we learn from the 
Congregationalist, a venerable lady of Charlemont, 


| aged ninety-two years, proposed to invite all of her 


old friends and neighbors to dine with her, to talk 


| over old times, sing the old hymns and songs, 
| revive the old friendships, and spend one happy 


day together before they parted forever. 

The number of guests, however, was found to be 
too large for any private house to accommodate, 
and the vestry-room of the church was opened. 

This Old Folks’s party proved to be so pleasant to 
a class for whom the thoughtless world provides 
few pleasures that it was repeated the next year, 
and the next, and at last became a fixed custom of 


| the town. 


For a quarter of a century a pleasant day early 
in September has been given up to the old people. 
No one is invited who is under seventy. A delicious 


| midday dinner is provided, to which every matron 


of the village sends her offering. Rocking-chairs, 


| comfortably cushioned, are ready for the feeble 


guests, who are brought to the feast in carriages. 
However poor, neglected and ignored they may be 
during the year, for that one day they are cared 
for and honored. 

There are recitations from the books which were 
familiar to their youth; the old-fashioned hymns 
they loved long ago are sung; the young people 
wait on them at table, and then they are left to 
talk together of old friends and old days until it is 
time to say good-by. 

It is not easy for young people to undes‘and 
how solitary the path of life grows at the end, and 
how keen the delight is to its lonely traveller of 
feeling that he, too, is cared for and loved, and 





He has more of the characteristics of the squirrel | has fallen into such discredit that all subsequent 


| best to avoid retaliatory action. that there still are friends and comrades to grasp his 
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hand and bid him Godspeed before he goes out | 
into the silence of the grave. 

The town of Charlemont has done a_ kindly, | 
generous deed. How many other communities | 
will go and do likewise? 


* 
> 





HE AGREED WITH PLATO. 


The poet Whittier knew a man wherever he saw 
him, and notwithstanding that he numbered the 
most distinguished of his fellow-countrymen, 
literary men and reformers, among his friends, 
never lost his relish for the conversation and 
society of men in the commoner walks of life, 
which Ire recognized as no less vital and important. 

He was fond of haunting a grocery store not far 
from his house in Amesbury, where, sitting upon a 
barrel or a pile of boxes, he listened eagerly to the 
talk of his neighbors on the questions of the day, 
and often took part in the discussions. He used to | 
own merrily to a decided taste for “loafing” of this 
kind—a kind which surely was far from being 
unprofitable in his case. 

Hie was quick, too, to discover the intellectual 
calibre of acquaintances of unliterary habit. Talk- 
ing one day with an old shoemaker he was surprised 
to hear the man advance some of the theories of | 
Plato, of whom and indeed of all things classic | 
Whittier knew him to be entirely ignorant. | 

“Why, friend,” he cried, “thee is a Platonist!” 
Seeing that he was not understood, he began to | 
explain what he meant; a follower of the great | 
Plato. } 

“Who's he?” asked the shoemaker. | 

Thinking it was a pity he should remain ignorant | 
of his ancient predecessor in opinions nevertheless 
original, Mr. Whittier promised to lend him some | 

| 





of the works of the Greek philosopher, and a few 
days later duly kept his word. The good man 
read them with interest, and returned them in time 
to their owner with thanks and the appreciative | 
comment: 

“That Mr. Plato had a good many of my idees. 


| 
” 
| 
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THE ONE. 

No political event of this century has excited 
more universal satisfaction among good men of 
all parties than the overthrow of the corrupt 
“machine” in New York City. How came it 
about? ~s 

Now that the great work has been accomplished, 
every one acknowledges the agency of one man, 
not in effecting the magnificent revolution, but in | 
shaming the rest of the city into activity, and in 
forcing his fellows to help him rid the metropolis 
of its disgrace. 

Why should we not name him? Rev. Dr. Park- 
hurst. Not a politician in the usual sense of the 
word, not even what is commonly known as “a 
man of the world.” Atthe beginning of his work | 
deemed a harmless, Quixotic “crank” by some 
who really wished he could succeed; laughed at as 
one more clerical meddler with what did not con- 
cern him, by the mighty saloon-keepers who ruled 
New York. | 

Then it was truly the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. 

He was not afraid to lift up his voice. Obloquy 
and ridicule had no effect upon him. He knew he 
was right, and he compelled men to listen. He 
laid bare the iniquities of the city ring until it 
became disgraceful for men to uphold those who 
were even remotely connected with the ring. 

The lesson of it allis obvious. Itapplies to many 
cities beside New York. It concerns many men 
who are indifferent to municipal corruption. It is 
to be remembered when the leeches again fasten | 
themselves to the New York City treasury—as they 
will. If the lesson does not teach itself, no words | 
of ours can teach it. 


VOICE OF 


ollie ciacaniaimiaina 
FAMILY PICTURE. 


Many a portrait-painter might write an amusing 
if not an instructive book, on the vanities and 
eccentricities of his sitters. A man once went to 
Copley, and ordered a family group of his wife and 
himself and seven children. When it was com. | 
pleted, he appeared one day with a miniature in 
his hand. 

“There,” said he, “the picture wants only one 
thing, and that is a portrait of my first wife. You 
can add it from this miniature.” 

“But she is dead,” said the artist in amazement, 
“she could only come in as an angel of course.” | 

“Oh no, not at all,” replied his patron, with 
decision. “She must come in as a woman.” 

The portrait was added, but some time elapsed 
before the man came to see Copley again, At last 
he appeared, with a strange lady upon his arm. 

“I must have another cast of your hand, Copley,” 
he said, cheerfully. “An accident befell my second | 
wife, very sad! This lady is my third, and she has 
come to have her portrait included in the family | 
picture.” | 

The portrait was painted, and the husband was 
much pleased. But his third spouse had evidently 
not been fully aware of the state of the case, and 
declared that her predecessors could not remain in 
the group. She would not hear of such a thing. | 
“The picture would make hera laughing-stock.” | 

Accordingly Copley obliterated the other two | 
portraits, and then had to bring an action at law to | 
obtain payment for the work he had painted out. | 
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NAPOLEON AT THE TABLE. | 

No man ever looked dignified while bolting a| 
meal—not even the great Napoleon. Constant, his 
valet, says that often the emperor was at the table 
not more than twelve minutes. 

“He lacked a good deal of being neat in his | 
table manners,” adds the same warm admirer of 
the emperor. He used his fingers freely instead 
of his fork, and even instead of a spoon, drenched 
his bread in the sauce or the gravy,—turning the 
plate round and round in the operation as ill-bred | 
children sometimes do,—and all in all, conducted 
himself in such a way that it was almost an act of 
courage to sit at table with him. | 

It is not surprising to be told that those who | 


| in the distance between the two stars which are | 


dined with the emperor were wont to remain and | 
finish their dinner after he had retired. Prince 
Eugene—son of the Empress Josephine—once rose 
from the table immediately after the emperor. 

“But you have not had time to eat your dinner, 
said Napoleon. 

“Pardon me, 
advance.” 

Some such precaution seems to be necessary if a 
man is to dine with ceremony in the space of ten 
minutes. 


” 


” 


answered the prince, “I dined in | 
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To each subscriber whose name 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
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year’s subscription price, send 


|“ The Companion” from the date the name 


is received until January 1, 1895, and for 
a full year from that date. | 
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Large Prizes for Short Stories. 


The Publishers of “* The Companion ” offer 
the following large prizes for the best short 


Stories, to be sent in before March 1, 1895: 
For the best Original Story sent us . $500 
For the next in literary and genesal merit $500 
For the third in merit $aso | 
For the fourth in merit. $250 | 
For the fifth in merit ° ° - $250 | 
For the sixth in merit ‘ . ‘ - Saso | 
For the seventh in merit . ‘ ° . $100 
For the eighth in merit . ‘ ‘ $100 
For the ninth in merit P ‘ ° $100 
For the tenth in merit ‘ $100 
For the eleventh in merit . $100 

Total $2500 
The Stories must be written and sent to 
us in accordance with certain terms and 


conditions prescribed in a circular which 
will be mailed, on application to the Pub- 
lishers, 


PERRY MASON &€& CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





EARNEST MUSICIANS. 


Doctor Stephen Elvey, who did so much to render 
the chanting of the Psalms intelligible in the church 
service by “pointing” them, was absorbed in his | 
subject. His pockets were filled with bits of paper | 
bearing verses from the Psalms in different forms 
and with different readings, and these he used to 
discuss with any one likely to be interested or to | 
afford him help. 


friend of his says that he can remember Doctor 


| 
One summer he paid a visit te Windsor, and a 
Elvey’s pulling up suddenly in one of the streets | 


| of the town, and to the astonishment of the passers 


by, asking him, in anything but a whisper: | 

“What isa manpeace re | 

“TI don’t know.’ | 

“Neither do 1; but when chanted, the error of'| 
putting the accent on man, instead of peace, is 
almost universal,.and is an instance of the nonsense 
made of Seripture through careless reading and | 
indifferent punctuation !” 

The verse to which he had reference runs: “Keep 
innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is | 
right, for that shall bring a man peace at the last.” 

Once, when Sir George Elvey was conducting a 








rehearsal of the “Messiah,” one of the singers 
finished her solo with an elaborate cadenza. Sir} 
| George waited until the end, and then asked: 


“What's that? Don’t you think if Handel had | 
wanted that, he would have written it?” 

“Oh,” said the lady, “we always do it that way 
in London.” 

“Never mind,” said he. “Here Handel shall 
have it in his way, so please sing it as it is written.” 


ARE THEY PLANETS? 

In the constellation Cygnus, which is plainly | 
marked out to the eye by the figure called the 
Northern Cross, is a faint star, numbered 61, which 
was the first star whose distance from the earth | 
was measured, and which, notwithstanding its | 
insignificant appearance, is one of the nearest | 
stars in all the heavens. | 





Examined with a telescope, it is found to be 
composed of two nearly equal stars which appear 
to be connected by their mutual attraction, so 
that they revolve slowly around their common 
centre of gravity. They are, then, two suns, each 
considerably smaller than our sun, linked together 
by gravitation. | 

Recently Professor Wilsing, at Potsdam, has dis- 
covered something very peculiar about this starry | 
pair. He finds that there are periodical variations 





not accounted for by their known relations to one | 
another, and which, he thinks, could be explained | 
by supposing that there are one or more invisible 
bodies connected with them. 

The thought that these invisible bodies may be 
planets is a natural one. The belief that there are 
planets revolving around some, at least, of the 
stars is widespread, but the telescope has not yet 
been able to reveal any to our eyes. 

Their attraction, howevér, must have some effect 
upon the motion of the stars to which they belong, 
and in case they are very large and massive, such 
an effect might be perceptible to us. 

If the suspected invisible bodies connected with 
the double sun, 61 Cygni, are planets, they must be 
enormously larger and heavier than the earth. 
The possibility that a star which is comparatively | 
so near us actually possesses planets cannat but | 
stir the most sluggish imagination. 


EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A recent lawsuit in Ohio, involving the ownership 
of fifteen hundred acres of valuable real estate, 
was settled lately by the aid of photography. 


The turning-point of the suit was as to whether | 
an old deed executed seventy-five years ago had 
five signatures or only four. There were spaces 
for five, but only traces of four visible. | 

The clerk of the court was ordered to have the 
deed photographed by an expert. He took it to 
Washington for this purpose. The negative devel. 
oped some evidence of the missing signature, but 
on enlarging it ten times the whole name came | 
forth distinctly. | 
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THE TWO KNIGHTS. 


The road went up, the road went down, 
A hill-top rose between, 

There met two knights upon its crown, 
Each clad in armor’s sheen. 

Sir Rueful and Sir Merrywise 
They met them there together, 

One raised his helmet o’er his eyes, 
And one he doffed his feather. 


“Sir Rueful, ho! Well met, I aay! 
Nay, down with that good shield! 
We are not now at joust or play, 
At tourney yet, nor field! 
What signifies this fiercest mien? 
By my good sword, I’m thinking 
You’d pierce my corslet links between, 
I’ faith before I’m winking!” ° 


Thus quoth the good Sir Merry wise. 
Sir Rueful, he did say: 
‘Make ready! Here upc 
A score I have to pay!’ 
Sir Merrywise he veered him back 
To dodge the lance a-lilting, 
“1gge giggs!’’ quoth he; “but hold! Alack, 
This savors serious tilting! 


mm this rise 
; 


e 
“Sir Rueful, an’t doth please your wit 
To slay a mate or two, 
Why need you single me for it, 
Or yet that I slay you? 
*T would seem, 7 hunger for my head 
As I ride by a-knighting, 
But hold your sword till it be said 
What cause there be for fighting!”’ 


“Full cause!” Sir Rueful roared he out; 
“Full cause, my jocund bird! 
I'll scatter bits of you about 
At but another word! 
I'll pierce your corslet where it be, 
A thousand holes a minute, 
And toss it up in yonder tree, 
Odds dodds, and you within it! 


“Why sir? Know you not, yestere’en 
Back from the Royal Chase, 

In i] narrow alley green 
We met us face to face’? 

In truth, methinks you were bereft 

ost sadly for a knight, sir! 

I had to step unto the left 

While you kept to the right, sir!” 


“Not so!”’ Sir Merrywise he spake, 
“It was the left I took, 

The right 0’ way was your mistake, 
*T was that you failed to look!”’ 

Sir Rueful roared in rage aloud 
Of left and then of right, sir! 

Sir Merrywise, he thereby vowed 
He’d neither charge nor fight, sir, 


But that the next who came along 
Should hear their plaint, and say 
Which one was right and which was wrong, 
And who had right of way. 
But fared no horseman by, nor sound 
Of jangling spur a-ringing 
When from the ambush, with a bound, 
A Fool he sprang a-singing. 


Then cried the blithe Sir Merry wise, 
‘Good Fool, a friend in need! 

Now solve this riddle, and the prize 
Shall be your instant need! 

Who hath the left, who hath the right, 
When two from Court are hieing ?”’ 

The Fool upon one foot did light 
And stood, the two knights eyeing. 


“Which man,” quoth he, “hath right o’ way’? 
Why, both, unless one’s blind, 
But here it seems you’re bound to stay 
Until I speak my mind; 
You ean a little longer stop, 
For, by my cap and capers, 
You make me laugh until I drop; 
*Twill drive away my vapors! 


“Hark, brothers! You have given me 
A riddle for to keep ; 

’Tis older than this greenwood tree, 
And than yon forest deep! 

Mine own g uncle there, the king, 
Doth go to war about it; 

It makes this world go troubling, 
But it will not do without it! 


“For one man’s left is another’s right, 
One’s right, another’s left; 

And if I trust to my fair sight, 
And am not clean bereft 

a brother Rueful’s sword, I hold, 

pon his left is banded, 

His goo right arm his shield doth fold, 
Which proves him, first, left-handed !” 

Then cried that purty, rueful knight, 
“?Tis true! The Fool hath said! 

My left hand I’d forgotten quite,— 

Yome, Merry. take my head!” 

But Merrywise laughed loud and long— 
“Nay, Rueful, out upon you! 

Your head, my friend, hath done no wrong, 

I fain would see it on you! 

“Your price, good Fool? For understand, 
Had you not come to me 

Our doughty knight, with his left hand, 
Had tossed me in yon tree!” 

Then quoth the Fool, “Let be! 
But mind what says your brother, 

What seemeth right for me—or you— 
Is wrong for many another; 


“And if Lask a Fool’s secant pay, 
*T were small, you’ll not deny,— 
Just that I’m stopped no more this day 
By mine own family!” 
He anne’ away before their eyes 
Knights donned their steel and 
And Rueful and Sir Merrywise 
Rode down the hill together. 
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WATCHED OVER. 


A Scotch school journal recently published the 
following pathetic anecdote : 

The crack batsman of a school cricket team 
was the only son of a gentleman who for many 
years had been blind. He had played and loved 
the game in his boyhood, and when his son was old 
enough to take a part in it, he would be led to the 
field every time he played, and anxiously follow 
every stroke through the eyes of his companions. 
Upon returning home, the game was eagerly 
discussed, and the son advised in every detail. 

Last summer the father died suddenly. The 
next week, to the surprise of the school, Tom, 
who mourned bitterly for his father, asked to 
take his place in the team. He played with 
unusual care and brilliancy, and when the game 
was over went to the umpire. 

‘How did I play ?”’ he asked, anxiously. 

‘“‘Never better; you outdid vourself,’’ was the 
reply. 

“Because,” the boy said, as he turned away, 
‘it was the first time my father ever saw me 
bat.” 

To many of the devout, imaginative Scotch, 
the pains and pleasures of the future world seem 
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| to be more real than they are to the more literal 
| Americans. A dead mother is thought to keep 
| constant close watch over her children. 
| «My father,”’ says John Lindsay, in his ‘‘Rec- 
ollections,”’ “died when I was a boy, and I was 
taught to believe him constantly near me. Noth- 
| ing could have had a stronger restraint upon a 
turbulent youth, than the belief in the unseen 
presence of this guardian whom I knew to be not 
|only a saint, but a gallant soldier and a noble | 
gentleman.” 
If we fail to realize and to be impressed by the | 
great truth embodied in the words “Thou God | 
| seest me,”’ it certainly is not unwise to behave, 
even in the darkness of our chamber, as if watch- 
ful eves of departed friends looked upon us. | 
| 
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KIRGHIZ HOSPITALITY. 


Mr. T. G. Allen and Mr. W. L. Sachtleben, the 
| enterprising cyclists who crossed Asia on their 
| bicycles, relate many interesting experiences in 
the Century’s narrative of their journey. In one 
chapter they describe a night passed in a Kirghiz 
kibitka, or felt tent, upon the steppes. They had 
| ridden a long distance upon their wheels, accom. 
| panied much of the way by a score or so of Kirghiz 
| horsemen, curious to witness the performances of 
the miraculous “‘devil’s carts.” Approaching night- 
fall and a rising storm drove them to seek a lodging. 
This was eagerly granted at the first tent where 
they inquired, the occupants counting upon their 
giving a cycling exhibition for the entertainment of 
the village. The herders going out to their cattle 
spread the news of the strangers’ arrival, and the 
tent was soon overflowing with inquisitive visitors. 


The strangers were accorded the seat of honor 
opposite the doorway, bolstered up with pillows 
and blankets. Outside the rain fell heavily, but 
within the tent a cheerful fire was burning, while 
the smoke escaped under a flap of the felt propped 
up on a pole. 

The prevailing dread of the evil eye led their 
hosts to send for a dervish, lest some evil spirits 
might have entered with the bicycles. He came at 
once, and agreeing and shrugging his shoulders, | 
appeared to pass into a trance in which he was 
supposed to conjure the 
away. 

Tea was then offered, and presently it was sug- 
gested that a sheep be slaughtered for the guests— 
a great luxury, since only very rich Kirghiz ever 
eat meat. The hostess thereupon rose and pnd 
out. She was a strong, agile woman who, as the 
visitors had already noticed, was able to leap to a | 
horse’s back like a man. She presently returned 
carrying a full-grown sheep by its fleece. She 
twirled the creature easily over upon its back amd 
held it down with her knee while a man drew a 
dagger which, before striking, he held aloft long 
enough for his companions to stroke their beards 
solemnly, and utter a duteous “bismillah !” 

While the preparations still continued, the tired 
cyclists dropped asleep. Waking, near midnight, 
they found a savory caldron of mutton smoking 
on the fire, and the feast about to begin. They 
received the choicest morsels, for which they 
endeavored to be duly grateful. 

“These consisted,” they say, “of pieces of liver, 
served with lumps of fat from the tails of the 
veculiarly fat-tailed sheep. As an act of the highest 
hospitality, our host bs oa these into some liquid 
grease, and then, reaching over, placed them in our 
mouths with his fingers. It required considerable 
effort to subject our feelings of nausea to our sense 
of politeness.” 

All present—and the crowd constantly increased 
—shared the meal, for the Kirghiz are a generous 
race. The women, however, were expected to 
content themselves with bones and remnants; and 
even the prevailing spirit of share-and-share-alike 
had its drawbacks, since it was expected to extend 
to the possessions of the guests. 

Any trinket or knickknack exposed to view was 
at once desired, even extra nuts of the bicycles 
being frankly asked for, while the pretty young 
daughter of Kumiss John, the host, amused herself 
by slyly extracting and appropriating lumps of 
sugar from the travellers’ pockets. 

he feast ended, the household, without removing 
their garments, lay down to sleep in a semicircle, 
with their feet to the fire, with the exception of 
Kumiss John, who had a cot of honor to himself in 
a corner. 


dangerous influences 
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JACKSON’S WOODEN HEAD. 


A presidential election is exciting in these days, 
and many things are said and done during the 
canvass which are regretted when the partisans 
come to themselves. But in former days these 
political contests were so bitterly fought out that 
residents of the same village, and even members 
of the same family, were arrayed against each | 
other, not merely as opponents, but as personal 
enemies. During the first administration of Presi- 
dent Jackson party feeling ran with great violence 
in New England. “The solid men of Boston” 
thought themselves and the nation insulted when 
they learned that the frigate Constitution, then being 
repaired at the Charlestown Navy Yard, was to be 
ornamented with a full-length figure of General 
Jackson as a figure-head. 





The carver was requested,to stop working on the 
figure. Ile refused, and public opinion became so 
excited that his half-carved block was removed to 
the Navy Yard, where he finished it under the 
protection of a guard of marines. 

When the Constitution, displaying the obnoxious 
figure-head, was hauled into the stream and 
anchored between two United States vessels, the 
Whig men and women of Boston were highly 
indignant. 

Captain gee a sailor from Cape Cod, deter- 
mined to saw off the head of the obnoxious image. 
Sculling his boat with muffled oar one rainy night 
to the bow of the frigate, he cut off the head, and 
returned with it to Boston. The Whigs made a 
lion of him, and his subsequent history is related 
by Mr. Poore in his ‘“‘Reminiscences.” 

Dewey went to Washington, and having exhib- 
ited the wooden head to leading Whigs, carried it, 
tied up in a handkerchief, to the Navy Department. 
Sending in his card to the Secretary, Mahlon | 
Dickerson, he was admitted. 

“Have I the honor of addressing the Secretary of 
the Navy?” asked the chunky sailor. 

“You have, and as I am very busy, I will thank 
you to be brief,” answered Mr. Dickerson. 

“Mr. Dickerson, I am the man who removed the 
figure-head, and I have brought it here to restore 
it,” said Captain Dewey. 

“You are the man who had the audacity to dis- 
figure ‘Old Tronsides?’” said the Secretary, in an 
angry tone. 

“Yes, sir, I took the responsibility.” 

“Pll have you arrested!” said the Secretary, 
reaching out for the bell to summon a messenger. 

“Stop, Mr. Secretary!” answered the resolute 
sailor. “You, as a lawyer, know that there is no 
statute against defacing a ship of war, and all you 
ran do is to sue me for trespass, and that in the 








county where the offence was committed. If you 


but take it by an’ large, it’s a pooty sensible idee.” 


| chief “playground,” as they said, was a slope of 


| to shut out all the sun. 


desire it, I will go back to Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts, and stand my trial.” 

“You are right,” said the Secretary, after a 
moment’s reflection; “and now tell me how you 
took away the head.” 

Dewey told the story, and Dickerson asked him 
to wait while he stepped over to the White House 
and showed the head to the President. 

When General Jackson heard the story and saw 
the head, he burst into loud laughter. . 

“Why, that is the most infernal image I ever 
saw,” saidhe. “The fellow did right. Give hima 
kick and my compliments, and tell him to saw it off 
again.” 

Dewey finally obtained the appointment of post- 
master in a small Virginia town. He uséd to have 
on his visiting-cards the representation of a hand- 
saw, under which were inscribed Crsar’s words | 
translated : 

“I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
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THE PIONEERS. 


Pale in the east a filmy moon 
Creeps up the empty sky, 

And the pallid prairie rounds bleak below, i 

And we wonder that we are here, and the thin winds 





sigh 
Throne the broken stalks of the sunflowers that wait 


And the sun is gone, and the darkness begins to grow, 
And out on the shadowypplains we hear the coyote’s cry. 


Out of the dark of the prairie plains.— 
What lurks in the darkened plains ? 
it is there that the coyote howls, 
It is there that the Indian prowls 
Sinewy-footed, alert, 
Watching to do us hurt; 
And the sombre buffalo 
Pace ominous and slow 
With their black beards trailing low 
Over the sifting snow. 
nd we, we cower and shake, 
Lying all night awake,— 
We in our little sod-built hut in the heart of the plain. 
God guard us, and make vain 
The wiles of the Indian foe,— 
God show us how to go, 
And lead us in again 
Out of the dread of the plain 
Home to the mountains and hills that our childhood 


knew. 
Where over the sombre pine-trees the sea shines blue. 
HERBERT BATES. 
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SENSIBLE IDEA. 


Old Mr. Wallace laid down his grandson’s German 
grammar, and took off his spectacles. He drummed 
softly on the arms of the big rocking-chair for some 
moments, and a smile spread slowly over his 
wrinkled face. “Tommy,” he said at last, “I 
dunno, arter all, but there’s more sense in furrin 
tongues ’n ever I cal’lated there was. Now these 
German folks hev got a-holt of one pooty sensible 
idee, if I’m any jedge. They aint worked it out as 
fur as they might, an’ they’ve made some mistakes, 





“What’s that, grandpa?” inquired Tommy, 
emerging from an unpleasant plunge into arith- 
metic, which he was never loath to leave. 

“Why, it’s this idee of callin’ things ‘he’ an’ ‘she’ 
an’ ‘it,’ same asif they was folks, and hed got t’ be 
so c’nsidered. I tell ye it aint a bad idee.” 

“IT always thought it was dreadfully silly,” re- 
marked Tommy, with youthful decision. 

“Wait till you’ve set an’ stood an’ cavorted round 
in this world a spell longer, Tommy, an’ then mebbe 
you'll feel some diff’rent,” said Mr. Wallace sagely. 
“TJ call it a pooty sensible idee. Now there’s furni- 
toor. Aint there somethin’ masc’line about a table 
an’ a common chair—somethin’ real reliable an’ 
solid someway, an’ useful, too? But now there’s 
rockin’-chairs—they are fem’nine, an’ no mistake; 
comf’table things as ever was, some o’ the time; but 
jest run up agin one, keerless, as ye might say, an’ 
ef it don’t fetch you a knock where you aint 
expectin’ it, then my name aint Seth Wallace! 

“There’s flowers. I see the German folks makes 
‘em fem’nine, an’ rightly, too. They’re pooty 
things, but you can’t never tell when they’re a-goin’ 
to fade an’ wither; an’ when all’s said an’ done, 
you’ve got to keep a-tendin’ of ’em. Ef you hed 
any idee, Tommy, how I’ve hed t’ fetch an’ kerry 
fer your gran’—but then, that aint neither here nor 
there,” said Mr. Wallace, hastily breaking off this 
personal application, as his brisk, erect little wife 
whisked into the room. 

“As 1 was a-sayin’,” he concluded, after catching 
his breath for a moment of fearful apprehension, 
which proved to be uncalled for, ‘as I was a-sayin’, 
it’s a pooty sensible idee, an’ ef so 1 was where 
1 could advise with some o’ these German folks I 
don’t hev a mite o’ doubt we sh’d be able to kerry 
it out a good deal further ’n they hev, as yit. But 
as fur as they’ve gone, I must say, fer furriners, 
they’ve done mighty well!” 
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Saas: 
NOVEL DEFENCE. 


Two city-bred young ladies, Maud and Molly, | 
were spending the summer in a village where their 


land behind the house, separated by a board fence 
from a rough pasture. For this was a village by 
courtesy only; the houses were “scattering.” One 
afternoon the young ladies mounted their slope, 
spread out a shawl, and lay down at ease. Maud 
read aloud for a time, and then they succumbed to 
sleepiness and Jay dozing, their hats over their 
eyes. The rest of the story can best be told in 
Molly’s own words. 


“T think I must have been sound asleep,” she 
said, “for I woke with a very confused feeling that 
a hot wind was blowing over my face. I opened 
my eyes. A black figure close beside me seemed 
A huge, shaggy, horned 

head looked down 

upon me. It was 
that of John Thur- 
low’s bull, the ter- 
+ ror of the town. 

He had escaped 

from the pasture 

into this field. 
“T hadn’t time to 

be frightened. I 

think what chiefly 

impressed me was 

his tremendous 

size, for as I lay 

there on my back 

he loomed above 
me like a small mountain. His head seemed enor- 
mous. As I opened my eves he gave, almost in 
my very face, a really terrible bellow, and I noted 
that the forefoot nearest me had already pawed a 
considerable hole in the ground. 

“Now I had always understood from stories that 
a bull’s attention should be diverted from attack 
by eg oy | something over his head. I could not 
throw the shawl for we were lying on it, but, per- 
haps as much to my surprise as to his lordship’s, I 
tore the wide leghorn hat from Maud’s hands,—for 
she had taken it off at sound of the bellow,—and 
with one desperate effort threw it on that huge 
head and pulled it down over his eyes. 

“Almost with the same movement I seized 
Mand’s hand, and we went tumbling down the 
slope. You may be sure we did not waste time in 
looking behind us, but when we did reach the 
kitchen steps, what do you think we saw? 





| the bar. 


| legatee himself had 


| ment which was the admiration of travellers. 





“A bull decidedly out of temper with the world, 


plunging about on the slope and trying to rid him- 
self of a wide leghorn hat through which one of his 
horns stuck firmly. streamer of white mull 
hung over his face, and waved like a banner with 
every plunge. 

“It was worth the fright to have gained suclt a 
rich addition to the few absolutely comic pictures 
that hang on memory’s wall.” 


* 
> 





A TRICK EXPOSED. 


One ot Daniel O’Connell’s earliest displays of 
acuteness happened shortly after he was called to 
In an intricate case, where he had been 
made junior counsel more as a compliment to the 
family than from any other cause, the question 
was that of the validity of a will. The instrument 
was drawn up in proper form, and the witnesses 
swore that it had been legally executed. 

One of them, an old servant, was very loquacious, 
and O’Connell, in examining him, allowed him to 
talk on, hoping that he would say too much. The 
man had already sworn that he saw the deceased 
sign the will. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I saw him sign it, and 
sure there was life in him at the time.” 

This expression was repeated so frequently that 


O’Connell was led to believe that it had some 


peculiar meaning. He fixed his eyes upon the old 
man and said, gravely: 

“You have taken a solemn oath, before God and 
man, to Speak the truth and the whole truth. The 
eye of God is upon you. The eyes of your neigh. 
bors are fixed upon you also. Answer me, by the 
virtue of that sacred and solemn oath which has 
passed your lips, was the testator alive when he 
signed the will?” 

he witness was struck by this solemn manner 
of address. His lips quivered, his limbs trembled, 
and he faltered out the reply: 

“There was life in him!” 

The question was repeated in a yet more impres- 
sive’ manner. Again he trembled, and stammered 
forth his stock phrase. 

Finally, by dint of clever leading and suggestion, 


| O’Connell drew from him the fact that a pen had 


been placed in the dead man’s hand, and the 
— it and traced the signa- 
But to meet the exigency of legal question- 
a in the dead man’s 
ife in him” at the time! 


ture. 
ing, a living fly had been 
mouth. Thus there was “ 


— en 
MADE TO SING. 


Of all the unpleasant and precarious situations in 
which musicians have had to practise their art, 
perhaps none was ever more disagreeable than that 
in which John Abell, a well-known English singer 
of the seventeenth century, once found himself. 
While rambling through Poland, he was sent for to 
go to court, and after evading the request by 
excuses for a_ short 
time he was command. 
ed to attend. 


At the palace he was 
seated in achairin the 
middle of a spacious 
hall, and was suddenly 
drawn up to a great 
height. The king, with 
his attendants, appear- 
ed in a gallery oppo- 
site him, as he sat 
thunderstruck in his 
suspended chair. At 
the same instant sev- 
eral wild beasts enter- 
ed the hall with their 
keepers. 

As Abell gazed in 
horror at these fero- 
cious creatures, the 
king calmly inquired 
whether he preferred 
to sing or be let down 
among the bears. 

The musician’s choice was quickly made, and he 
afterward declared that in spite of his terror, he 
had never sung better in his life, although he 
admitted that he might have introduced a few more 
“shakes” than usual into his songs. 





* 
ee 





AN OLD-TIME FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


In the last century, when English cities had no 
systematic arrangements for putting out fires, the 
city of Lisbon, Portugal, boasted of a fire depart- 
The 
water which the people of Lisbon used was brought 
and sold to them by watermen, who carried it on 
their backs in barrels. These watermen were 
divided into wards, each member of whom took 
command of the rest in rotation. 


Every man was obliged by the city ordinances to 
carry his barrel home full of water every night, 
and in case of fire, the waterman who had com. 
mand went around routing out of bed all his 
fellows, who then picked up their water barrels 
and ran to the fire. 

his sort of a fire department would now be 
regarded as extremely slow; but the Lisbon houses 
were all built of stone or brick, and burned so 
slowly, if they took fire at all, that the barrel 
brigade really had time to assemble before much 
harm had been done. 

An English sailor, who happened to see a fire in 
Lisbon, was disgusted at the very slow progress 
that the conflagration made. 

“A fig for such a fire!” he exclaimed. “There’s 
no spirit in this country. Why, in England we 
should have had a dozen houses burnt down by this 
time!” 

a res 


ACCEPTABLE APOLOGY. 


A London journal says that a lively discussion 
once took place in a town council in the north of 
England. One thing led to another, till one of the 
disputants gave another the lie direct. 


The insulted party rushed forward, and the pair 
clenched. At that momentthe first man exclaimed: 
“1 reiterate that you are a liar!” 

To the astonishment of every one the aggrieved 
party let go his hold. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “in that case I accept the 
apology. If a man says he reiterates, that is all 
any gentleman can ask.” 

He did not understand why the bystanders 
laughed, but the fight was off. 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. I. “The. Snowstorm,” Emerson. I. “Snow- 
flakes,” Longfellow. Im. “The Snow-shower,” 
Bryant. Iv. “The First Snow-fall,” Lowell. v. 
“Snow-Bound,” Whittier. 


2. 1. FieF. 2. AloK. 3. MicA. 4. IriS. 5. 


LinT. 6. YamS. Family feasts. 

3. W-asp, H-asp; I-ces, A-ces; T-eal, Z-eal; 
C-ase, E-ase; H-eap, L-eap. Witch hazel. 

4. Youth, crane, green, bud, Dante, hue, fly. 
Let your abundance feed the hungry. 
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A FEW CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Which Children Can Make. 





Knitted Holder. 


If you are fond of knitting you can make a 
very pretty holder of two shades of Germantown 
worsted. One-half skein of each will make 
several. 

Cast on twenty-five stitches with one ‘shade, 
knit the first stitch, then seam one, knit one, 
seam one, and so on to the end of the needle. 
Knit each row the same way, remembering to 
commence the needle with Anit one every time. 

Knit a square, and then put in the other shade, 
knitting in the same way as before, and knit a 


-——— 





Now another 
square of the first shade, and 
then a second square of the 


square. 


second shade. Now you will 
have a strip of four squares in all. Fold this 
where you see the dotted line, then sew the edges 
together as in the diagram. 

Cover a brass ring with worsted by crocheting 
over it, and attach to one corner of the holder to 
hang it up by. 


Photograph Case. 


Buy half a yard each of two colors of ribbon 
which is two and a half inches wide. Sew the 
pieces together al! the length except four inches. 





Fold back six inches, and sew the edges together 
to form a bag, hemming the top edge. 

Then fringe out the two separate ends, and tie 
around each a Tom Thumb ribbon an inch above 
the fringe. Five inches from this end sew ona 
piece of the same narrow ribbon to hang it up by, 
and it is ready for use. 


Made of an Envelope. 


Cut ten straight slashes in each end of a cream- 
tinted Irish linen envelope, and fourteen more in 
each side; then round off each corner by cutting 
out irregular notches, as seen. 

Thread narrow ribbon into a large needle, pass 
it under and over the slashed strips,—as shown in 
the picture,—taking up only one layer of paper, 








and tie the ends together in a bow at the left; | 
then paint or gild the word ‘Violet’ across the | 
centre. 

Baste a cover of thin pink silk or chiffon over a | 
square pad of cotton containing violet powder, | 
put it inside the envelope and seal it. 


Convenient Work-Box. 








Grandma used a pasteboard shoe-box for her | 
work, because it was “long enough for shears and 
knitting-needles, and narrow enough to set on the 





window-sill."”. So last Christmas ‘the girls” | 
made for her a pretty work-box that pleased her | 
so much we give a sketch and description of it for | 
others to use. 
Two shoe-boxes were taken apart—five pieces | 
in each. The pieces from one box were each | 
covered on one side with pretty figured silk; | 
those from the other were covered with plain 
blue satin—each end-piece having in addition | 
a double fold of bias satin tacked across it, half- | 
way up, to form a pocket. Then each pair of | 
pieces, a plain and a figured, were overhanded 
together, and the parts were joined so as to bring 
the figured silk outside and the plain satin inside 
for the lining of the box. 
A blue satin ribbon was tied around the box, 
and was fastened in place by a row of stitches in 
coarse blue silk at each corner. Similar stitches 
might be carried all around the top if desired, and 
cotton padding might be used beneath the lining. 
The little pockets are very handy, and do not 
shorten the length of the box at the bottom. 


Shaving-Paper Case. 


Draw on water-color 
paper a pansy eight in- 
ches in diameter, paint- 
ing in water-colors. Cut 
two round holes five 
inches apart in the top 
of the upper petals. Get 
white tissue-paper for 
the shaving leaves, cut- 
ting in the same pansy 
shape, and with corre- 
sponding holes. Lay 
these leaves under the 
pansy. Through the 
holes draw narrow ribbon and attach a bow to 
hang it up. 








A Dancer from Cork. 


Buy some of the largest corks you can find, the | 
long ones that are used in the long-necked green 
bottles, and in one end dig out a hole. Into this 
put a leaden bullet, or several large shot, and stop 
up the hole with putty. 
Round off the edges of 
the cork at this end, and 
your dancer is ready to 
dance. 

Around the top of the 
other end of the cork 
paste on a little blue 
hood of tissue - paper; 
make a dress of the same 
and tie on a sash of tiny 
ribbon. 

On the cork make with 
ink the prettiest face you 
can, and then set the voung lady a-dancing. 
Two or three of these make a very pretty gift for 
any child. 





A Novel Cushion for Fancy Pins. 


Thoroughly gild, all over, a five-cent wire 
Strainer; shape a large handful of curled hair 
into a ball, cover it with 
a piece of coarse pink, 
yellow or blue cheese- 
cloth drawn smoothly 
over one side and tacked 
together on the other; 
add another cover of 
cream-colored, figured 
lace net, with a pretty 
figure on the smooth 
side. 

Push the rough half 
of the ball into the 
strainer so that only the 
smooth, flowered sur- 
face can be seen, and 
tack it in place, with a 
needle and fine thread, 
close to the round frame 
of the strainer; then 
finish with a knot of 
ribbon on the handle and another on the hook at 
the bottom. This makes an attractive cushion, 
handy for all kinds of fancy pins. ‘The loosely- 
woven covering will freely admit, without deface- 
ment, pins of large size. 








Milkmaid Housewife. 


Get a doll about five inches tall, crochet-needle, 
thimble, two spools of thread, needles and pins 
and small piece of pretty cambric for the dress, | 
and white cloth for apron. 

Cut of heavy pasteboard two round pieces, each 
measuring three inches in diameter. Cover with 
the cloth and sew together around the edge. Of 
the same cloth make a skirt, which must measure 
around the bottom the same as the edge of the 
pasteboard. Sew the skirt all around the paste- 
board, and gather at the top to fit the waist of the 
doll, who is now put inside the skirt, which must 
be just the right length for the doll to stand on 
the board. 


| doll’s legs would make it firmer. 


| tacks; the other is fitted over the bottom in the 


| treatment and never tip over. 





It would be well to put some stiff glue on the 
soles of the doll’s feet, and let it dry before 
finishing. A little stuffing of wool around the | 


| 
Make a waist also of the cloth. Now of the 


pasteboard cut a round piece, one and one-half or 








two inches in diameter, for her hat. Make a hole 
in the centre, through which put the thimble for 
the crown. Tie it onto her head. 

Of white cloth, or flannel, make an apron for a 
needle-book, putting on a few needles. Tie the 
crochet-needle to her shoulders for a yoke, and 
hang the spools from each end with a piece of 
string. These represent pails of milk. Stick pins 
around the edge of the skirt and hat. 


Needle-Books. 





Pretty little needle-books may be made in a} 


| variety of shapes, to suit the special tastes of | 


those who are to receive them. A collection of 
them makes an attractive addition to the fancy | 
table of a Christmas fair; a palette for the artist, | 
a racket for the tennis-player, a guitar for the | 








musician, a wild rose or pansy for the flower- 
lover, etc. 

These are all made by cutting pieces of card- 
board in the required shape, and covering them 
neatly with velvet or silk. Insert several leaves | 
of white flannel, and tie together with ribbon. | 
The outside may be decorated with some simple | 
design, embroidered in silk, as suggested in the | 


drawing. 


A Pretty Footstool. | 
The foundation of this stool is only a block of | 
soft pine wood. It is nine by twelve and five 
inches thick, and the corners and edges are 
rounded by being whittled off a little. A layer of | 
cotton batting covers the block all over; it is kept 
in place by twine, which is wound over and | 
across it a few times—just enough to hold it till 
the cover is put on. 

Two pieces of gaily-flowered carpeting, each 
thirteen by sixteen inches, are required for the 
cover; one is laid over the top, folded smoothly 
down at the corners and held in place by a few 


same way, and a brown leather strap two anda 
half inches wide, tack- 
ed on with little gilt 
tacks, is bound around | 
the stool. 

Where the ends of 
the strap meet, at one 
end of the stool, the 
overlapping end is arranged to form a loop by 
which the stool may be handled or carried about. 
These stools are solid and pretty, will bear rough 





Jewelry Case. 


Two round pieces of very heavy cardboard, 
each measuring seven inches in diameter. Cover 
each with white cotton flannel, and sew the two 
together around the edge overhand. 

Make three strips of the board, each measuring 
eight inches long and one inch wide, cover with 
cotton-flannel and place onto the round piece, as | 
in the picture, sewing securely to the bottom and | 








also to each other in the centre. These form the 
cases for the jewelry. 


Take a strip of light China silk, measuring 








thirty inches one way and five inches the other, 
sew together and gather in the centre, first 
fringing the edge about one inch. Attach to the 
case in the centre with strong stitches. 

Over this gather one yard of white lace, three 
inches in width, and over the middle of that place 
a bow made of ribbon one and one-fourth inches 


| wide, the same color as the silk. 


An Engagement Calendar. 


Cut two stars, each with six points, from paste! 
board. Cut one about ten inches, and the other 
seven inches, from point to point. Cover the 
larger one with velvet or silk, and the smaller one 





with silk or linen, in pretty shades. On the 
smaller one have stamped the days of the week, 
which can be printed with a brush and gold 
paint, or outlined with silk. 

Now sew the two stars together by catching at 
each point. Buttonhole a small ring with silk 
the same shade as the larger star, and attach to 
one of the points to hang it up by. This is to 
hold letters, cards or invitations, for each day. 


Bag for Handkerchiefs. 


This bag for soiled handkerchiefs has proved a 
very useful as well as ornamental addition to the 
furnishing of a bedroom. ° 
It is made of heavy linen 
or momie-cloth, twelve 
inches wide and thirty 
long. To each end of 
this strip sew a piece 
of yellow satin twelve 
inches wide and nine 
long. 

Fold the strip together 
and sew up the sides into 
a bag. Turn down the 
satin at the top, and shir 
so as to hold a ring of 
wood or whalebone six 
inches in diameter, and 
leave a standing frill. 

Sew small brass orna- 
ments to the bottom of 
the bag, and attach rib- 
bons to hang it by. The 
linen may be embroidered in any fancifal design, 
and any other color may be substituted for the 
yellow. 





Bath Cloths. 


They are made of a piece of Turkish towelling 
twelve inches square. The edges are turned down 
once, about half an inch, and are hemmed in 
place with long, regularly set stitches, taken 


through so as to show on both sides. 
A single initial letter in outline stitch is all that 
marking, though 


is necessary for the sketch 
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shows four cloths, all marked differently. Coarse 
turkey-red cotton is best for the hemming and 
marking. A yard of twenty-four-inch towelling 
will make six squares. 
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HIS PLAN. 


“Seems ’s ef a man was made sometimes so’s ’t 
his sense all run to jest one p’int, an’ there wa’n’t 
enough left to keep him goin’ in other 
d’rections,” said Amos Bean, as he sat in the barn | 
doorway, chewing a wisp of straw. “Now there | 
was Ezry Stoughton, for example, when you come | 
to pertickler instances.” 


“Who was he?” inquired Jed Perkins, the hired | 
man, who also had a wisp of straw in his mouth. 

“He was a man that lived down to Shoremouth, 
where I was raised,” replied Amos, ‘an’ he suttinly 
was a queer case—a queer case! He had book- 
Varnin’ fr’m a to zed, right at his tongue’s end, 
seems ’s ef; he could relate to you everythin’ that 
had happened wuth mentionin’, fr’m Bible times 
down to yist’day, as fur as hist’ry went. Dates! 
my land, sech a head fer dates as that man had!” 

“Some folks hes,” remarked Jed Perkins, oracu- 
larly 

“Paint often you meet with sech head-works as 
his was, I can tell ye,” continued Mr. Bean. 
bad 'y oetry he knew,—yards on’t,—an’ prose the same, 
an’ sev’ral furrin tongues; some said he couldn’t | 
scussly be told from a native when he was con- 
versin’ in French, an’ likewise Eyetalian. But 
when you come to every-day things, why, Ezry 
wa’n’t on hand—that’s all ye could say about it. 

“There was a sight o’ yarns told about him,but 
the one I rec’llect best was what old Cap’ n Gregg 
used to tell. Ezry went off with the cap’n on a 
kind of a pleasure v’yage one day, jest rounded 
the cape, an’ a little piece on toward Bayville, an’ 
then back agin. 

“Ezry, he wore a high silk hat,—a reg’lar stove- 
pipe,—an’ he never kep’ a hold on it at all, the 
cap’n said. He set right out, cluss to the edge- | 
railin’—’twas a real pooty little boat the cap’n | 
owned, all fixed up stylish, an’ the wind was kind | 
of stiff. ,| 
“The cap’n went off once fer a few minutes, an’ | 

| 
| 


scussly 





when he come back, there set Ezry with his hand. 
kerchief tied over his head, repeatin’ a poem about 
the waves. 


“*Where in Tunkett is your hat gone, Ezry?’ | 
the cap’n asked him, kind o’ sharp, fer Ezry | 
seemed to be sort 0’ dreamin’. 


“It blowed off quite a spell back,’ says Ezry, | 
calm as you please. | 
“*Well, well,’ says the cap’ n, ‘that’s unfort’nit’!’ 

| 

| 






“*Why, it'll be all right,’ goye Ezry, with his 
eyes set a good ways off; ‘it’ll float, you see, an’ 
here I’ve ms urked the place on the railin’ jest where 
it went over, an’ when we come back we can git it.’ | 

“Well, the ec: ‘up’ n, he was struck all of a heap! 
He said he didn’t see his way clear to beginnin’ to 
explain, toa man that didn’t know the fust ties | 
about common sense. An’ he said the more he 
pondered on what Ezry’s idees must be, an’ viewed 
the pencil-mark he’d made on that railin’, the more | 
he see it was a job to be give up—an’ he give it up. 

“P’r’aps I don’t need to remark that Ezry had to | 
git him a new silk hat. But the cap’n ‘said he | 
didn’t believe Ezry ever understood why his cal’la- | 
tions on gittin’ the other one back wasn’t success- | 

ful!’ 


cones 2-2 ———____— 


BRAVE AND TRUE. 


General Sir Hope Grant, in his narrative of the 
Indian Mutiny, relates an anecdote which does 
equal honor to himself and one of his native | 
soldiers. The British had been fighting all day, 
driving the rebels before them. After nightfall, | 
however, a party of the rebels made a new demon- | 
stration, and General Grant, seeing two of his guns | 
in danger, collected « few men and charged. He | 
says: | 

| 

A sepoy within five yards of me fired at my | 
horse, and put a bullet through his body. It was 
singular he did not aim at me; but probably he 
thought it best to make sure of killing the horse, 
after which the rider would fall into his hands as a 
matter of course. 

1 felt that my poor charger had_ received his 
death-wound; yet he galloped on for fifty yards 
through the throng of rebels, and then dropped. I 
was in an awkward predicament,—unhorsed, sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and owing to the darkness, 
ignorant in which direction to proceed,—when my 
orderly, a native horseman, Rooper Khan by name, 


rode up to me and said, “Take my horse. It is 
your only chance of safety. & 
I could not but admire his fine conduct. He was 


a Hindostanee Mussulman, belonging to a regiment 
the greater part of which had mutinied; and it 
would have been easy for him to kill me and go 
over to the enemy. 

I refused his offer; but taking a firm grasp of his 
horse’s tail, I told him to drag me out of the crowd. 
This he did successfully and with great courage. 

The next morning I called him to my tent, 
praised him for his gallant behavior, and offered 
_ some little money. He declined it with great 
dignity. 

“No, sahib, I will take no money,” he said, 
drawing himself up; “but if you will get my com- 
manding officer to promote me, I shall be very 
grateful.” 

He was duly promoted, and received also the 
second-class order of merit. 





2oo— 
COMPLICATION. 
Frederick Hill, in his “Autobiography,” notes 
some of those childish thoughts which are so real, 
80 serious and yet so incomprehensible to older 
people. One of them is especially amusing. He 
says: 
A favorite of my childhood was Mrs. Barbauld’s | 


“Hymns in Prose.” I recollect, however, that in 
one of the hymns a difficulty occurred to me. The | 
author speaks of a united family where “if one is 
sick, they mourn together; if one is happy, they | 
rejoic e together.’ 
Vhat would they do, } thought, if one were sick 
and another happy at the same time? 
\ ee | 


NARROW ESCAPE. 





Patrick, coming into a street-car, found only one 
seat vacant, and promptly took it. | 


“It's looky I come when I did,” said he. 

“That’s so, Pat,” answered some one. 

“Bekase,” he went on, “if | was comin’ a sic ond | 
later, I’d be afther havin’ crowdhed mesilf out of | 
me sate!” 


oe — 

AN ARAB PROVERB: “When you have done any 
one a favor, throw into the sea the remembrance 
of it; and if the fishes devour it, God will remem- 
ber it.” 


FATHER TIME will carry his scythe until he is no | 





mower. 


| wtd. 
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50c. Dk. BELDEN PROPRIETARY ‘do., Jamaic a, N.Y. e We went te my J Fens. 
ices, and Baking Powder. ey 
6“ BROWN I E” RUBBER | one good, and the prices reasonable. 
STAMPS | Sell 25 pounds for us among your 
frieuds, and we will give you a Solia 


You can have no end of fun mak- | 
ing Brownie pictures with our com- 
plete set of Brownies with ink and 
pad—all for 25 cents. Instructive 
and amusing. Address, 

\s ) DETROIT RUBBER STAMP CO., 

_ Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 


Silver Watch and Gold Plated Chain. 


or a Safety Bicycle for Js pounds sold. 
These articles are within the reach 
ofbright boys and may Write for 
particulars to W. @ 

356 Main St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











VWoKoos AOD OUR “BABY SINGER.” 
AQ aronre } Price, $2.00 Prepaid. 
Acomplete Business Course SSE Mail. Most practical 


A perfect little Sewing Ma- 
chine. Simple, strong and 
durable, and warranted to do 

‘ood sewing. 
tinger protector, uses a regu- 


system yet devised. Distance no Obstacle, Write for | 
circulars. Metropolitan Business College, Chicago, Ill. 


FINE SUIT $3. 64 


Extra Pants 





and Cap for by express. prepaid, with 
Well-made of good wool thread, needles, and every- 
*\ Cassimere; fall and winter thing ‘ready for operation. 


Guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded, 


Our Complete Illustrated | 
Catalogue sent free to any 
address. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


te 
send order direct to the makers. 
P. O. Box 2751. New York City. 


Shaughnessy Bros.,"""’New vor. 
DIECES os. PLATED ‘Witn A ComaBinaTion 
ao ES ers BRC Le eee ARE Ri snes cae ” Soar 


SiveR 
Neeru Roe REGULAR 50! KNIVES, FORKS AND TEASPOONS; 3 TABLE SPOONS; 
1 BUTTER KNIFE; 1 GOLD-LINED SUGAR SPOON. BEAUTIFUL PATTERN. 
FRE, ? 


Or A“CyaytAve Re cxenr”’ PECu are 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. Tue SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


Om a Cyn uta 1 FEAR FREE, 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 
FEET, DIA.OF DRUM 842 INCHES; WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 


“Chautavgu4, esK. FRE WITH, A. Compinarion 


MBox OF 
Co) ” 
Sweet ome” Soa. 
Most poputaR DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, Swi RUBBED. 5 FEET HIGH, 
cose WIDE, 10/2 INCHES DEEP, THE LAUNDRY AND Toler APS, .BORAXINE”? AND 
p roner ARTICLES, mage oe he 


Errer PREMIUM? WORTH AT Reus — $$ 9} ‘You Get 1 ALL FOR. $ 10.00 > we wir 


SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS? TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT. $10.00 
IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO QUR ORDER, 
See COMPANION Oct. 25th and Nov. 2th. THE LARKIN Soap Mra.@- BurrAto,Ny. 


99029099990099999909933993093990 


The Peerless Button-Hole Attachment. 


A Useful Holiday Present. 
With this Attachment a finished but- 
ton-hole, any size or on any thickness 
of cloth, can be made in about a 
minute. It is a great time - saver. 
The attachment was originally sold 
at $5.00. By special arrangement 
we offer it at an extremely low 
price. ‘The Attachments can be fur- 
nished for the following sewing - machines only: 
No. 2 Vertical Shuttle Singer, White, Household and the New Home. 
Attachment cannot be fitted to any other machine. 
the name of the machine for which the Attachment is wanted. 


The Offer. For 60 days we will give the Peerless Button-Hole Attachment 
to subscribers to THE COMPANION for only one new subscriber, and 20 cents for 
postage and packing; or we will send it, post-paid, to any address for $1.00. 


.. Holiday Gifts. . . 


Our new Premium List will aid you in your selection of Holiday Gifts. 
contains a description of 1001 articles adapted for all ages. 
your selection. Christmas will soon be here. 


PERRY MASON: & CO., Boston, Mass. 


weights; dark colors, absolutely 
fast. Pants have double seats 
double knees and patent 
waistband, making them extra 
durable. 4 to 14 years. $3.64, or 
$4 po et paid, Money refunded 
if desire for samples or 
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New Companion, Domestic, 
The 
When ordering be sure to mention 


Full directions with each. 


It 


Please do not delay 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 














D _r rE EEF FIEBIEDNG 
Our large 2%-page catalogue of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
eatalogue of Pianos, containing 
16 pages. A first-class Organ, 


warranted 20 years, 
with stool and book, $27 50 
7. 
Shipped on 15 Days’ Trial. 
As an advertisement, we will 


sell the first Piano $175 00 
< 


of our make in 
Free. 





FRY 





(BNC NT MNT SUNY. 


a place for only 
Stool, Book and Cover 
Regular Price, $350.00. 


VoNTON 


y 


(IN 


We are the manufacturers and 
in buying of us you save all the 
middlemen’s profits. 

Beethoven Piano and Organ Con, P. 0. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 
NINN INE TS 
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Has a perfect | 


lar needle, and sent come | 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Ba 

Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands, 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 


BOXING GLOVES 
$1.00 Per Set. 


Boys, we will send you a fine set of imitation 
Chamois Skin Boxing Gloves for $1.00. 


A. J. REACH CO., Mfrs. “Corbett” Boxing Gloves, 
Catalogue Free. Tulip and Palmer Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEAFNESS 


_and head noises relieved by using 

Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
Entirely new, scientific invention ;diff- 
erent from all other devices; the only 
safe,simple, comfortable, and invisible 
ear drum in the world. Hundreds are 
being benefited where medical skill 
has failed. No string or wire attachment 
to irritate the ear. : paumco.,.” 


DRUM IN 
a WILSON EAR D 
100 Trust Bldg. ‘Toursviit,” KY. 


A TAILOR-MADE SUIT neasure'a Frock ot 
Suit 


or Over- 


























or OVERCOAT Bis. %qsal woany 
a ee 


Other Sits, Overcoats on , en m | 
as cheap. 
lots of material from makers—that accounts for it. 
Send forsamples of cloth and full particulars—free, 
F. 


us 
e Save 50 per cent by buying Dis 


LOUIS VEHON, Tallor, 323 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


Coffees, Spices & Extracts 


lirect from Importers to 
Consumer s. For 18 years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
buyers of Dinner, Tea _ and Toilet 
Sets, Silver Ware, a Linen, 
Lace Curtains, ete., all of o 
importation, and bought for Cash "direct 
from manufacturers. Large discounts 
on $e sold without premiums. Our 
fully illustrated 15 0-pag ge Catalogue will interest, 
rg we ye ~R omail YOU one upon anos =I 
of your ade 

LONDON TEA CO., 193 Congress St., Bostun. 


Boy’s Pants 85c. 


Well mae; good ¥ ool cassimere; fall 
and winter weights, dark corners | absolutél 
fast; double seat, double knees an 
atent waistband, making them extra 
durable ; 4 to 14; 85e. or $1.00, post-paid. 
Complete Suit $ 74 or 3-00, post-paid. 
Suit, extra pants and cap 4.0) “3 post-paid. 


















Long Cape Overcoat 5. post-paid. 
The Overcoat, Suit, Extra PPS and Cap, 
all to one address, for p50, post-paid. 





| , Money refunded 1f desi 
Write for samples,or send order di jreetto the makers, 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., 7 xtreview Ss 


NEW YORK. 


| BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Finest ra, ee 
| andBestTonic %& 


FOR THE HAIR. 


It stimulates and pro- / 
duces a vigorous growth: 
cleanses the scalp and x. 
prevents dandruff, and 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
beauty so much desired. 

Ss 
och orepgecei7 pate 


Fancy Work Book Free. 


Over 50 Illustrations. Gives instructions 
for Honiton Lace Work, Tells the Colors 
$ to use in embroidering Violets, Wild oses, 
git For eg Nasturtiums, 


hea, 
ar Apr Holly, is- 
tletoe, ‘Arbutus, 


Snowdro »s, ‘Tulips, 
Ferns, Asters, Swee ansies, etc. 
> Send_us 25 © 


ents (stainps. taken) for a$ 
: Months’ subscription to In alis’ Magazine, 
and we will send you vingalls’ | gd Work 
Book for 1895, , 


Why Suffer 


- -- FROM. 


ASTHMA ? 


. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., will send his 
book on the successful treatment of 
Asthma, Free, to those who mention 
The Youth’s Companion. 


“SUN sweet — a , 
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Applied and Polished v with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by MorsE BrRos., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of “ RisInG Stn STOVE POLISH.” 


BE YOUR OWN SANDOW 


The Whitely vapeyriosepail 


hom made of elastic 
ame te ov — noiseless cone 
bea: pulleys. The most pop- 
ular means for developing 


Health & Strength ~ ag: 


Agents Wanted. Illustrated 
enamel finish, $3.00" 
Price, nickel finish, 
, For sale an A. G. Spaniaing «1 Bros, 
le mfrs., 
THE INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC co., i 
| 39th Street and Stewart Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 1) with the aid of our . . 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. | experienced teachers EN ! ER Cal ifornia 
= = snonre a a a es 
— = nowledge 0 o0ok- , y s 
_ i= =| keeping, Shorthand, ; Softee y Midwinter 
CYCLOMETERS Drei zon. pt.me matrere estes | ar wats, renee Maker ne | i 
of $2.50 send post-paid a mile,an w. etter Writing, manship, Arithmetic, etc. 
set back Novelty, or 1000-mile. and repeat Shedd’s’ Cy-| A MIONEY-MAKING Coeiaess education. We Exposition. 
clometer, They are small, light, durable, and record | can give the very best instruction right AT YOUR 
Highest 
Awards. 


accurately the miles the bicycle travels. ECORDING | OWN HOME. How do we do it? Send for free 
INSTRUMENT Co., 602 Chamber of Com., Boston, Mass. | Catalogue and see. Trial lesson 10 cents. Write to 
B 
GOLD MEDAL, 
Special Diploma of Honor. 


























| BRYANT & STRATTON, 1 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y 





it’s so Easy to Light 


yay Tue “B&H” Lamp “A SLED THAT STEERS.” 


f AND IT GIVES oe | Saves The Best 
Perfect Light, Christmas 


are two of the reasons Its Cost 
why so many are sold in ift - - 
Pp wd Ask Your Grocer for If he hasn't it on sale, 
0: send his name and your 
* |}CHOCOLAT | Siiress ‘to MENIER, 


by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little Shoe 
Book which tells more 
MENIER American Branch, No. 

. 86 West Broadway, N. 

Annual Sales Exceed Y. City, or 59 Wabash 

33 MILLION POUNDS Ave., Chicago. 








WONDERS BELOW ZERO. 














The experiments of Professor Dewar with sub- | 
stances submitted to an intense degree of cold— | 
several hundred degrees below zero Fahrenheit— 
are developing many scientific wonders. Formerly, 
for instance, but few substances were known to 
possess the curious property of phosphorescence ; 
but Professor Dewar has recently shown that at | i= 
406° below zero, or thereabouts, almost everything | a 
becomes phosphorescent, or in other words, shines - BRADLEY & H 











about this wonderful Leather. 


Lamp. 


UBBARD MFG. CO., 
BosTon CHICAGO. 






















































































in the dark after being exposed to an intense light. |X" tag, McRIDEN, CONN Ls 
ME N, N. are 
Even the air itself is phosphorescent at such a | =) Be SINC 23.9) : Ore Pe 
temperature, but curiously enough, a slight im- e VO EaF ncecececdcecosecs | 
purity in the air experimented with destroys its| ¢ The Best e il a ee 1 
»yhosphorescent property. If a perfumed hand.| ¢ — 7 ‘@ <A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! & 
serchief is shaken in a room, for instance, and; § Gift S “ - ‘ 
then air from that room is enclosed in a — and | } Christmas 1 ia a . ) 2 
its temperature is lowered to the required degree, | <¢ ; F 7 e eo Le 
no phosphorescence appears. The air must be or the best addition to one’s own library is Te * 
filtered, and thus freed from organic substances WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY & ® 
and — hydrogen a gee gh me the phenomena of <7 Successor of the . Pa 
hosphorescence, and of fluorescence, which is SE ; “ Unabridésed.”’ You don’t kick, scrape and dig your heels in the ground, 7 Pe 
Dkin to it, may be produced. ans A 7 — . half stopping your sled. You put your feet on the cross *% s 
Among the substances which have been rendered Standard of the DAF and store, and It the Piger 60ane W dew gol it) 3 a ® 
hosphorescent at low temperatures are ivory, U. 8. Gov’t Print- Suk calioes Gia Giada.” eo tle aa tow and Gabea | Se ie 
orn, © ‘a a Se or node = ing mn —— stores anywhere. If you can’t find them, write to _ 4 () ® 
men, milk, leather, cotton, tortoise-shell and certain | 4 upreme Court an : 5 | | | | | ioe 
ety yn — a exhibit phosphorescence, : of nearly all the e SL. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia. ‘eo ® 
ut it is thought that this is due to an organic layer School books. . 4 5 
on their surface, because when they have been| ¢ Warmly com- $l Kid Cloves 70c “@ SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 4 4 
scorched they lose their og yhorescent power. mended by every . 4 Rite Male it ae ax 10a eo: 
Experience indicates that the more complex the State Superinten- S4@ SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGFS. By Kirk Munroe @) 
chemical constitution of a body is, the more intense dent of Schools, ‘ ae 4 THE RED BOOK By Fllen Douglas Deland oe 
is its phosphorescence. The reason euguocted for and thousands of Se: | dae AFLOAT WITH THE FI-AG. By W. J. Henderson Gag 
this bs thas the strectere of a complex ody offers other Educators. 2 SSS SENS AcaeGEAL eeeD. by Can? Gee ae 
special facilities for the absorption of the vibrations Ra — FALES’S OSHIA By Eva Wilder McGlasson (an, 
of light. } A College President 1 ON AN  ARIZON A TRAIL. By ¢ apt. € A Curtis 2. ) 
oe . . a . “ For ease with which the eye finds the word eS) 
In fact, these experiments have shown so many, @ «soueht, for accuracy of definition, for EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN @%5 
surprising results that highly important questions | ‘ ent, a : : = N - Se 2 : = 
‘tnt } “effective methods in indicating pronun- THE NAVY ADMIRAL GHERARKDI 
ao 6 the Bature of matter and the constitution of | “ ciation, for terse yet comprehensive state- Ladies’ Foster Hook Glacé Kid Lacing Gloves in THE ARMY - + + GENERAL MILES Gis 
the universe have begun to be based upon them. | “ ts of f nd fi ! load ack and all colors ; all sizes; well worth $1.00 per pair. THE AUTHOR_ . LEW. WALLACE ji 
It has even been asked, for example, whether some en ae - diet anc tena ae a5 & Special to COMPANION readers at 70 cts. post-paid. THE MUSICIAN THEODORE THOMAS aaa 
of the stars, which we have been accustomed to p . Working dictionary, ebster’s Interna- Send orders as early as possible. Write also for our HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES jas 
@ “t 1 1 th ngl 1 llustrated Cat: r G : 
regard as fiercely blazing suns, may not in fact | ional” excels any other single volume. | gemetrated < pone or gay ee queens gs Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free aa-4t 
owe their luminosity to the phosphorescence arising G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, | ted 6 the beatin ee. aio. Published by Harper & Brothers,N.¥. jg 
rom a low temperature! Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. s P j _ ome eoenn — 
hatever the final answer to this question may Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages. : | BLOOMINGDALE BROS., | qpesarereraseretar <} Ast 
, j _ j > © Pv, . y RESIS Get SONS TBSEst SIPS WS: 
be, ok Aa Mann oat boo Soak Rene oe, Sows | Ge weS | Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., NEW YORK. 
drawn conclusions affecting some of the most A BEAUTIFUL WREATH OF THE CHAUTAUQUA KINDERGARTEN 
remote phenomena of starry space. | BE IN TIME FOR CH RISTMAS. HOLLY AND MISTLETOE DRAWING BOARD AND WRITING DESK. 
—_— os - Ever green, no fading or ' no Cad aan JS on Cloth That Can a Instructive, 
| dropping off of leaves. Un- 5 % ; Tacked on the Wall. Amusing, 





Attractive, 
Interesting. 
Combines 1 
the features be fi ANS 
of a black- ; » 
board with 4) 


| excelle for Christmas 


FRONT AND REAR. Decorations. Size 15x30 
| inches. Price, 10 cents. 


The old story of the woman who swept all the | Three styles: 


dust of her rooms into the corners, where she | “MERRY CHRISTMAS” 


ug Ask your local dealer to 
procure some of the Wind- 
sor Christmas Wreaths. 
Do not send to us as we have 
none at retail. 





imagined it would never be discovered, has many | “HAPPY NEW YEAR” WINDSOR CO., abl re 1S Ei 

variations; and such women, it must be added, are | “CHRISTMAS and NEW Manufacturers of all kinds of and a writings | i} 

fair subjects for mirth. YEAR’S GREETINGS ” Printed Dress Fabries, —— and sec- fii, LV, 
North Adams, Mass. re oli shea I} cd Lol: 











“TI hear you’ve been visitin’ Mary Staples down 
Nashuy way,” said one of the Brambletown ladies 
to Miss Melinda Harkins, who had been absent 


Oak, 4 feet 
high, 2 feet 
wide. Can be 
folded to a lU- . >) 
space of only i \3 


from her native place for a fortnight “I suppose : 
a aint changed any great, has she? Same | a ey 
slack, good-natured piece she allus was, I suspi- | . == 24 inches. 1 =\\ 
cion?” Price $3.50. 

“Jest about the same,” assented Miss Melinda, Ou ni an O me | Send for free booklet, fully illus., giving price delivered. 
with a nod which, though energetic, failed to shake | THE BUCKEYE FOLDING CHAIR CO., Warren, 0. 


the tight knob of hair which adorned the top of her } 
— Wn ghd got mp up-an’-comin’ man, too, + + e 
ut he can’t change Mary a mite.” i : ' : 4 h t ( g ! 
oun kind of a house have they got?” inquired | begin their Crusade against Health with the sudden changes of weather in the Fall. ris mas IS omin 
“wel 4000 Illustrations for 2 Cents. 
; ‘ 














“Well,” said Miss Melinda, “it was a real pretty-| Their constant attacks undermine even the strongest systems. By Spring, Pneu- 
lookin’ house from the front, an’ Mary she kep’ it 5 . 3 : 
ee slicked => I — quite ee when I| monia and Consumption are ready to do thetr worst. 
got there to see how well it appeared. é ; é - 
Mi spoke right out, sayin’ ae pretty I thought Almost every person needs more nourishment during cold weather than ordinary 
twas, the shape of it an’ the color an’ so on. ary, p ‘ . i. . P 3 
che ven — pleased, an’ she told me ’twas what | food supplies. To cure a Cough or Cold with a specific which merely relieves the 
they call a ‘Queen Anne’ cottage. . ‘ P P 

“Well, when she took me out to the back part, | local affection is doing nothing to prevent more Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat and 
an’ I see the yard all full o’ clutter, an’ the paint 
wore off, an’ everythin’ lookin’ like the last 0’ pea- 
time,” said Miss Me)'sda, whose Roman nose 
seemed to take an upward turn as she spoke, “I 
said to myself, ‘This house may be Queen Anne 
in front, for all 1 know, but it’s Mary Anne in the 


vam | Scott's Emulsion 


REMARKABLE TREMORS. 


Two very remarkable occurrences are connected 
with the earthquake that destroyed a large part of | 
Thebes, in Greece, on the night of April twenty- 
seventh last. At Birmingham, England, a delicate | Surpasses all other remedies for Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs 
pendulum, suspended for the purpose of recording | 
earth tremors, exhibited marked disturbance about 
fourteen minutes after the principal shock occurred | System against the causes of these complaints. Scott’s Emulsion creates solid flesh, 


at Thebes. The observers at Birmingham aittrib- ~~. 
Send 2-cent stamp for the largest Picture 


uted the disturbance of their pendulum to the 
transference of the shock across Europe from Catalogue ever issued by any retail weler, 
now nearly ready. WILSON BROTHERS, 3B, 


« 
Greece to England, the rate at which it traveled € © “ Hy 
being about one hundred and ten miles a minute. Vecenees Sow, Westen, Maes, 9 lee ee 
On the same night Doctor Gill, the English a 1eS an 1 ren | 4 
| 


a at pao of a — a 
extraordinary undulations of the surface of the . 
menguey whieh he was using to detect errors of W INTER iS UNKIND 
evel, and which continued during half an hour. . 1 : 's ™ : » . 

Doster Gil thinks thet theses like the tromers find more real nourishment in Scott’s Emulsion than in any other form cecniill cai 
noticed at Birmingham, may have originated in the 
same disturbance of the earth’s crust that produced 
the disaster at Thebes. Apparently, however, if 
the undulations were conveyed all the way from 
Greece to the southern end of Africa, they came 
from a different shock from that which manifested 
its effects at Birmingham, for the undulations were 
noticed by Doctor Gill before that particular shock 
had been felt at Thebes. 

These are by no means the first instances in 
which perceptible effects from earthquakes have = 
been noticed hundreds and even thousands of| Trade-Mark. 
miles from the focus of the shocks. | Send for Pamphlet. FREE 


-O- 








other Throat and Lung Complaints, whenever the system is exposed to their attacks. | 











and Consumption, for the simple reason that it not only cures but it also fortifies the 


enriches the blood, stimulates the appetite, and gives strength that is /asting. 





of food. It gives them flesh, restores a healthy color to their cheeks and 
overcomes the incessant wasting so common to all children’s diseases. | FAIR FACES. 


—~_~-———S SS 





: i | Most women have a natural 
When you buy the bottle with our trade-mark on SALMON-COLORED WRAPPER dread of winter—the cold winds 
you are buying what the medical world has endorsed for TWENTY YEARS. It is not and dampness roughens and 


Dis chaps their skin. Many have 
secret compound < . g g “Ss . | 7 
a Tt pound and contains no harmful or worthless drugs gained knowledge by experience 


and now apply a little 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 


cm $POZZONI’S 


“How’s that boy o’ yourn gettin’ along in the i ° . | 
city, Josiah?” asked one farmer of another. A ghest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report POWDER 
“Fust-rate,” answered Josiah. “He’s workin’ his * 
before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 
HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 
ht th 2 test hho weit that 8 > Ow e ALL DRUGGISTS and 
eighteenth ward. Last week w nat he was VED ‘6 
ate twelfth ward now; an’ I swan! you see if FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 


way up right along.” 
that feller don’t fetch up in the fust ward with his 
sweep-cart yit!” SOLUTELY PURE 

















“What's he doin’?” 

“He’s workin’ fer the city.” 

“You don’t tell me! What’s he doin’ fer it?” 

“He’s drivin’ one o’ them things they call a 
street-sweeper—kind o’ wipes up the road nights, 
you know. But my! he’s bein’ promoted. Fust 
off, he wus workin’ in the twenty-fust ward. By 
‘hn’ by he writ me that he wus workin’ in the 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a@ year, payinent in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight~which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. - 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to Zhe Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


can commence at any time 








AFTER INFANTS ARE WEANED. 


The feeding of an infant after it has been weaned 
involves so much care and anxiety that many 
mothers are willing to postpone the matter until 
the health of the child is compromised and the 
many other duties of the mother interfered with. 

The time of weaning obviously depends largely 
upon the individual strength of both mother and 
child. If both are well, physiological changes 
make it possible, and even beneficial, for the child 
to begin to leave the breast at the end of ten 
months, and to give it entirely up at the end of a 
year. Of course the transition should be gradual, 
except when one of the numerous circumstances 
intervene which compel an abrupt discontinuance. 

In determining the amount and consistency of 
the food to be supplied during the transition period, 
we must take into consideration the digestive 
powers of the child. The milk of Jersey cows is to 
be preferred, since it is richer in fats. It is neces- 
sary to dilute milk from a third to a half with 
water to bring it more nearly into correspondence 
with infantile digestive abilities, and ordinary milk 
suffers by such a dilution a marked diminution in 
the amount of fats. 

The slight acidity of cow’s milk may be disre- 
garded in healthy babies of six months or over, 
although lime-water should be added at any earlier 
period. In warm weather all milk should be heated 
to almost one hundred and seventy degrees, except 
in the case of very weak infants, when the subject 
should receive the attention of a medical adviser. 

After a child is six months old it may be given 
small quantities of starchy products, the best forms 
being potatoes, oatmeal and barley. It may be 
mentioned that oatmeal tends to prevent constipa- 
tion, while barley will check a diarrhea. 

At this period crusts of stale bread and crackers 
should be given to the child to nibble. Eggs 
diluted with water and sweetened are very nutri- 
tious, and in fact make a very good substitute for 
milk. 

At the end of a year soft boiled eggs and broths 
of beef, chicken or mutton may be added to the 
diet, which from this time on should be increased 
in proportion to the strength of the child. Finely 
divided bits of underdone meat to chew and suck, 
graham and corn bread, rice, baked potatoes and 
like articles form a varied assortment from which 
to tempt the appetite of the little one. 
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AN OLD HORSES’ HOME. 


In America, France and England, and doubtless | 
in other countries, dog and cat hospitals have been | 


established, where pets can be taken care of in 
sickness or old age, or in default of any surviving 
human friend to care for them. But up to the 
present time there have been no homes for horses— 
except those refuges, for purposes of speculation, 


in which old or disabled animals are put into shape | 


to be sold at a higher price than was paid for them. 


Now, however, an important society has been | 
forn ed in England, which has for its purpose the | 


establishment of a genuine home of refuge for old 
or feeble horses. The president of this society is 
the Duke of Portland, and it has a subscribed 
capital of fifty thousand dollars. 

The society has been founded in view of the fact 
that while the normal life of a horse is thirty-five 
years, only a small proportion of horses reach that 
age, owing to overuse and unkind treatment in 
their declining years. 

The members well ask whether man’s power over 
and right to use the lower animals for his purposes 
carries with it a right to shorten the life of a faithful 
beast by ten years at least through unkind treat- 
ment. 


| Young People. 
They do not believe that men have this | 
right; and they propose, therefore, to procure a | called beastly weather. 


large farm, with comfortable barns and good 
pastures, where their own horses and as many 
others as possible may be retired, to spend the last 
ten years of life with only so much of labor as is 
entirely good for them. 

This movement is indirectly the result of a little 
book which has now become justly famous—“ Black 
Beauty.” This work showed how a horse might be 
well treated in his youth, on account of his value 
as a carriage horse, and then, as his limbs stiffened 
with advancing years, follow a descending scale of 
hard work and abuse, until his life was beaten out 
of him at last. 

That a horse should have an easy time in its 
youth, and do its hardest work in its old age, seems 
a very greatinjustice. There are fortunately many 
men who appreciate the service rendered them by 
a horse in its prime, and who, refusing to pass it 
along to unkind hands as it grows older, take care 
of it tenderly in its old age. 


UNWELCOME PASSENGERS. 


A British steamship, the Kennet, which recently 
arrived at Philadelphia, laden with logwood, unfor- 
tunately shipped with its cargo a host of most 
unwelcome and pestiferous passengers; namely, 
scorpions and tarantulas. 


Within a day or two after leaving port the taran- 
tulas and scorpions were everywhere. They were 
killed by the hundred, particularly in the after 
cabin, and so thickly was this portion of the ship 
populated by the vermin that the officers were 
unable to sleep below. 

“The pests were numerous enough,” said one of 
the officers, ‘but our imagination made them even 
more so. Every shadow, every flicker of light 
seemed to be a scorpion or tarantula, and we felt 
the prick of their stings a good many times when 
none was near.” 

The only relief the crew of the Kennet had on 
their voyage north was on the day before sighting 
the capes, when the cold weather caused the dis- 
appearance of the noxious creatures from the 


| and bronchial troubles. 





decks. 

When the cargo was discharged it was found to 
be actually alive with both scorpions and taran- | 
tulas. The old sailors on board the Kennet say that 
they will never ship in a vessel laden with logwood 
again. | 

PAID FOR A JOKE. | 

An English writer tells the story of his first six- | 
pence, which he earned by an unpremeditated | 
joke. His father had been for twenty-seven years 
engaged in a suit in chancery, and had just gained 
his cause. The expenses of the suit, however, had 
swallowed up the entire estate, the residue being 
merely three shillings and sixpence. The writer 
says: 

My father ranged the seven sixpences on our 
break fast-table. 

“My boy,” said he, “see what comes of going to 
law in Great Britain! Your mother has told you 
that I have won my suit in chancery?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Well, then, look! That is all I get of it,” and 
he pointed grimly at the sixpences. 

opened wide my eyes. “All you 
whole suit?” I echoed, with a puzzled air, con- 
vinced that a suit in ae gene was composed, as 
other suits are, of a coat, waistcoat and trousers. 
“Why, papa, those are only the buttons!” 

It was this deplorable joke that earned me my 
sixpence, for my father, laughing, tossed me one 


across the table, and I rushed off with it like a dog 
pelted with a bone. 


et of the 


ONE USE FOR WEALTH. 

Lord Aberdeen is reported as telling the follow- 
ing story of himself: He left London at midnight 
in a sleeping-car for the north. In the morning 
when he was awakened he saw a stranger opposite 
him. 


“Excuse me,” said the stranger; ‘“‘may I ask if 
you are rich?” 

Somewhat surprised, his lordshi 
was tolerably well-to-do. 

“May I ask,” continued the stranger, “how rich 
you are?” 

“Well, if it will do you any good to know,” was 
the reply, “I suppose I have several hundred thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“Well,” went onthe stranger, “if I were as rich 
as you, and snored as loudly as you, I should take 
a whole car so as not to interrupt the sleep of 
others.” 


p replied that he 


TOO NICE FOR AN ATHLETE. 

A “dude,” who had never earned his bread by 
the perspiration of his brow, went into a shop in 
Detroit, according to the Free Press, and stood 
wearily before the counter. 





“TI want to purchase a_perspirer,” he said in a 
lady like voice, as the clerk came up. | 
“A what?” asked the clerk. | 
“A perspirer,” repeated the customer; “one of 
those,” he added, pointing to what he wanted. 
“Oh,” said the clerk, “you mean a sweater,” and | 
he sold him one at the regular price. 


AT A PINCH. 


There was to be a wedding in a little country 
| church, says Harper’s Magazine, and the “contract- 
| ing pair,” who had many friends, were in doubt as 
| to whether there would be room for them all. 
Accordingly the young man called upon the sexton. 

“How many will the church seat?” he inquired. 

The sexton was silent for a minute or two, 
evidently engaged in a mental calculation. 

“We-ell, ord’narily,” he said, “it’ll seat ’bout 
three hundred; but if some’ll sit with their legs 
| hangin’ over the organ loft, I guess it’ll seat three 
hundred and ten.” 





LITERAL. 


Harper’s Bazar has a story of a man who believed 
| in getting his money’s worth. 


“This aint what I ordered,” said a countryman at 
| & mountain hotel, pointing to two slices of venison 
on his plate. ° 
“You ordered venison,” said the waiter. 
“Yes, a; but I ordered haunch of venison, 
ust as the bill o’ fare card has it. 
| haunch; them’s slices.” 


Them aint no 


| allowance, ten cents, ‘do you know what I’d do if 
was an awful rich king? I'd increase my allow- 
ance to twenty-five cents a 


| 
| “PAPA,” said Jack, as he gazed at his week’s 
| 
| 


| 
week !” — Harper's 


WHEN it rains cats and dogs it may fairly be 





“50 years’ sale,” Cutler’s Vegetable PulmonaryBal- 
sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 50c. & $1. [ Adv. 
——_@—__—_. 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


Lillian Russell 


Delightful, Refreshing, Sweet. 
THE MOST FRAGRANT 


Perfume. 


JUST OUT. ENTIRELY NEW. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


For sale by druggists. Send 50c for one 
ounce, or $1.00 for two ounce bottle. 








“Oh, no, she 
/ ,isn’ta bit afraid 
of getting her 
shoe tops and 
ankles wet. Her 
= skirt is bound 
" with the ‘Duxbak’ 
rainproof binding.”’ 
Two inches wide, imper- 
vious to water, a brand of 
the famous 
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Skirt Binding, 
which lasts as long as the skirt. 


ieee 
«S.H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION. 
One of the Ori- 
Japanese 





Salt and Spoon. 
Best plated Silver. Gold-lined 
for table or individual use, 

+00. $2.00 for two each, en- 
closed in satin-lined box. 





Ink Stand. 


Crystal Glass. Triple 
silver-plated top. Ke- 


— decoration. 
ost-paid, ®1.50. 





ental’s favorite 
“ sweets.” Pure 
and delicious. 
Forming a most 
delightful gift. 
Served real 
Japanese boxes. 
One pound, 50 cts. 


Rice Candy : 
post-paid. 


Mail Orders Filled Promptly. 
Send for last No. of “Vantine’s Monthly” (Free). 
CATALOGUE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., Peel g omy be 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. Turkey, Persia. | 
NOW 


w,, Christmas. 


You cannot buy this shoe anywhere else at any price. 


Established 1822. 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
It is made only to our order and sold by us alone. Not 
a cheap “job” shoe but our reliable and exclusive 


| 
leader. Worth $3.00 and we guarantee it to be 


Dongola, Solid Leather and Perfect-Fitting. 

Sizes 1 to8; widths C,D, E, EE. Sent prepaid and if not satisfactory 
we return your money. We own the largest retail Boot and Shoe 
store in New England, and refer to thousands who buy of us 

simply because we do not misrepresent our goods. Your ‘order 

represents you—we treat it ———- Your name on a postal 
will bring you ‘‘Shoe Facts’’ that will save dollars in the family. 


Name MOOAR BROS., 1090 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Style of 
Toe pow Prfaseitee fronds Foy 
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Midzuame 


- Pencil and Toothpick. 

Sterling Silver with 
Ring for Chain use. 
Length, open, pencil 5 
inches, ‘oothpick 3 
inches. Each post-paid, 
$1.00. 








Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


A. STOWELL & COMPANY, 
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1000 Pictures 


EACH YEAR IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


‘user: Popular Monthly 


FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
25c, $3 4 YEAR. 
Pronounced by the Press of the Country the Most Popular Illustrated Home Magazine in America. 
‘ “ The title, F LESLIE’s P M 4 
on > my ay s gee pages =" convey oa teen aoe lee of lun contacter. ai 


7, has all the qualities that the million of readers 
more than ephemeral interest."—New York = seek in text tea iliustration, and the million buy 
Herald. it.””—Boston 
ad | 
{ Rider Haggard, and other Famous Authors, given 
with Frank Lesiiz’s Poputak MonTHLY almost Free. 


Handsome Cloth Bound Editions of the Standard 
READING 
MO Ohad. IA Publisher, 


Works of Dore, Tennyson, Victor Hugo, Lord Lytton, 
Almost FR t 
42-44 Bond St., New York. 








Dickens, “‘ The Duchess,’’ Eliot, Thackeray, George 
Sands, Sir Walter Scott, Washington Irving, H 
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‘FOLLOWED HIS MASTER. 


A recent biography of General Oudinot, ‘Stories 
of Battle and of the Fireside,”’ contains a pleasing 
sketch of a young Alsacian named Pils, whom | 
Oudinot found on one of his campaigns, and at 
once adopted as his body-servant. The boy had 
just the qualities to attract a man like the famous 
commander of the French grenadiers, and for 
some years the general and his servant were 
almost inseparable. 

The boy followed his leader everywhere, even 
to the mouth of the cannon, slipping in among 
the members of the staff in order to escape the 
eye of the general, who had forbidden him to 
expose himself. 

ne day, when Pils had thus disobeyed orders, 


Giving Them Away. 
For a limited time any one sending us the names and 
addresses of five or more persons who are suffering 
from any throat or lung trouble, and a two-cent stamp 
| for postage, will receive free one of Angier’s letter 
scales, a card of pens, and a handsomely illustrated 
book entitled “Beauty.”” Angier Chemical Co., 6 Irving- 








ton Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
OPEN-BOOK HOLDER. 
Just what every Piano or Organ player needs. Boys 


can earn their Christmas money and girls their Mis- 
sionary dollar by acting as our Agents. Sample_post- 
paid 15e. L. ELDERKIN, 184 South St., Boston, Mass. 


used, 10c. ; 25 U.S.,10c. ; 
10c.; 15 Oceanica, 10c.; ; 
Bargain list with order. Large stock, low prices, 
Sheets 50 p.c. com. F.P. Vincent, Chatham,N. Y. 








S00 fine mixed, Australian,etc.,l0c. ; 
105 var.and nice Album,l0c. ; 15 un- 
5 10 Africa, 10c. ; 15 Asia, 
15 West Indian, 10c. 








BURN BOTH ENDS AT ONCE! 

Just so many eggs inahen anyway. It gener- 
ally takes her three years to lay them. Make ber 
doitin balfthe time, then eat the ben, That’s 
how to make egg business pay. 

Breck’s Eureka Egg Food 
Aids digestion, gives strength when moulting, 
stimulates the hen to lay in winter, when eggs 
bring the most. Also prevents and cures Roup, 
Cholera, Gapes and other ailments common to 

ltry. For 25c, we mai] a month’s supply for 12 

ens, or for $1.00, enough for 60 hens. 
“ Points for Poultry R.isers,’’ 32-pp. mailed free ; 





he had a horse killed under him. 

“There!” said the general, with a show of | 
anger, ‘‘you have killed one of my horses. For 
the future I forbid you to follow me into battle.”’ | 

In the very next fight Pils was close behind his | 
master. 

“What now!”’ said General Oudinot. ‘Didn’t 
I forbid you ?” 

“O general,” said the boy, ‘I am doing no 
wrong. This is my horse; I bought it with my 
own money.” 

Pils gained his cause, and after that was allowed 
to go wherever his master went. He knew that 
Oudinot was regularly wounded almost as often 
as a fight occurred, and so he always carried with 
him a surgeon’s package of bandages and the 
like, ready for any emergency. 

If there was nothing else to do, he would take 
out his notebook and pencil, and proceed to make 
a sketch of the battle; for he had much unculti- 
vated skill as an artist. His son, after him, 
became somewhat famous as a painter, and at the 
height of his career used to have the walls of his 
studio hung with his father’s sketches. 

“Ah,” the son would say, as he walked about 
= + “my father was more of a painter 
than I.”’ 


* 
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ONE OF THEM. 


Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, was the 
simplest of men, and the readiness with which he 
met all classes on their own ground caused him 
to be greatly beloved. A housemaid in a home 
which he was to visit was made joyous for the 
entire day by being told to prepare a room for 
the Bishop of Oxford. 


“The Bishop of Oxford, mem?’’ she cried. 
“Me to wait on that good gentleman!”’ and in | 
spite of regulations, she went dancing and singing | 
along the corridor. 

The girl had not expected too much. The) 
bishop noticed her, thanked her for her service, 
and said a few sincere, loving words in counsel 
which she never forgot. | 

Those who knew him, say it is easy to believe | 
the story of a clergyman who was asked to preach 
before the queen, and who sought Doctor Wilber- 
force in much trepidation to ask how he should 
behave before royalty. 

“Don’t think of the queen at all,’’ was the 
answer. ‘All the household will be there—butler, 
coachman, footman, cook, housemaid, even the 
scullery-maid. I should preach to her if I were 
you!” 
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PRAYERS IN THE OLD KIRK. 


The old Kirk of Scotland has been ministered | 
to by some original characters. The natural | 
caution of the people appears often in the sayings | 
of the clergy. It is told of one old minister that | 
always, just before the meeting of the General | 
Assembly, he prayed that the members might be 
so guided as ‘‘no to do ony harm.”’ 


Equally guarded was that Perth minister who, 
after asking the prayers of the congregation for 
“the noble family that has lately come to reside | 
amongst us,” added, ‘‘Lest there should be ony | 
mistake, it is the Earl of Kinnoul I mean.” | 

Equally quaint in its way is the confession in | 
prayer of the old Buchan minister: ‘‘Lord, ye 
ken what’s richt, we think, but oor thochts belye 
us; we are like blind men peerin’ into darkness ; 
we see, but what we see we canna tell.”’ This 
may seem less unadvised, perhaps, than the 
meditation of an old west country minister: “O 
Lord, Thoo is like a moose in a dry-stane dyke— 
aye lookin’ oot at us frae holes an’ crannies. an’ 
we canna see Thee.” 


— — --2@ 


MODERN ENTERPRISE. 


The Chicago Record tells how a business man 
of that city proposes to keep up with the times. 








to start an antiquarian store, and expect to make | 
it a success.”’ 
“Of course I do,” replied Nobbs, with elation. | 
“T’ll advertise in a way that'll fetch ’em. Just | 
look at this sign,” and he joyously produced an 
eight-by-ten window placard, reading : 
D. Nobbs, Antiquities. 
All the Very Latest Styles. 
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LOOKING AHEAD. 


The little girl who preferred not to ‘“‘waste her 
stomach on oatmeal’ on Thanksgiving morning 
has a brother equally far-sighted. One instance 
of his shrewdness is related in Harper’s Bazar. 

‘‘Mamma,” he said at dinner, ‘“‘may I have 
another piece of pie ?”” 

“Why do you ask,” answered his mother, 
‘‘when you haven’t eaten what you have on your 
plate ?”" 

“But, mamma, if I could have another piece I 





JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
“ Everything forfarm, garden and lawn.”” 
Mention this paper. 47 to 64 North Market St., BOSTON. 
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This illustration represents a very 
attractive pocket pin cushion, which we 
will send tree toany one. Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 
BOSTON. 





Were You 
Ever 
Awakened 


IN THE 
Dead Hours 
of the Night 
By that 
Hollow 
Hacking 
Cough 
Peculiar 

to 
j Croup? 
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Mrs. Dinsmore’s Balsam 
will relieve the worst Cough or case of Croup 
immediately. Pleasant to take and soothing in 
effect. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price 25 Cents. 


Send ten cents in silver and we will mail 
| you 4 pound of Mrs. Dinsmore’s Cough Drops, 
which possess nearly the same flavor and medic- 
| inal properties as Balsam. Cooked to a candy. 


L. M. BROCK & COMPANY, 












wouldn’t eat the crust of this one.” 


LYNN, MASS. 


Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


A_ Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Marvellous 
Effectiveness. As a successful and rapid curative 
of disease it has never been approached by any 
other method, None need fail of great and permanent 
benefit. Illustrated Catalogue with HOME testimo- 
nials, price-list, ete., free. Address, 


L.A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


General Agent for the New England States. 
K. M. ELLIo?TT, 3% Exchange Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 


The Quilted Brush. 


§ A new thing for Toilet or Bath. 


STAMPs. 100 rare China, Egypt,etc..10c. ; 8 Samoa, 
unused, l0c. Lists free. E. A. DRESSER, Salem, Mass. 





BUY FOR THE CHILDREN 
WAIN'S — £2 J. Swain&Co. 
ERVICEABLES 3 MANUFACTURERS 
OES #2 LYNN,MASS. 
\F YOUR RETAILER DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US- 


STAMPS. 


United States Revenue pocket, 80 varieties, 25 cents ; 
United States Postage packet, 50 varieties, 35 cents; 100 
varieties stamps, 10 cents; Perforation gauges, 10 cents ; 
Stamp Hinges 10 cents per 1000; Albums, 25 cents, 30 
cents, $1.50, $2.50 and upwards, post-paid; Approval 
Sheets, 50 per ct. disc.; a better class, 25 per ct. disc. 


| New England Stamp Co., 325 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
A Disordered Stomach. 


When a man is hanging by his hands from a corner 
of a high building and expects momentarily to drop, 
nothing so thoroughly satisfies him as the sudden dis- 
covery that he is safely at home in bed. When these 
feelings occur, however, it is evident that an attack of 
indigestion is upon you, or that your liver is out of 
order. Then is the time to take one of 


McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


Ask your Druggist for them. 


* Advice to Dyspeptics,” telling what food they should 
eat, and what to avoid, will be mailed FREE to any address. 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
on easy 


PIANOS cesmesi 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your 
home within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 

You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to 
be entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keepit. Will explain every- 
thing fully if you write us. Slightly used Pianos at reduced prices. 

nomical buyers should write for description of little used and second-hand Pianos. 
Rare bargains among these. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











Will remove dirt or stains of all kinds, 
leaving the skin soft and smooth. 


Four Styles: 25, 50 and 75 cts. 
Everybody needs one. 
Nobody will be without one 
after they have once tried it. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere: 
liberal terms—no competition. 7 
Send stamp for circulars, terms, etc. 
Sample sent post-paid for 25c. 
Reference given and required. 


QUILTED BRUSH CO., 10 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 












One 


of these 





will instantly relieve 


any Inflammation or Irritation of the Throat. 
There is nothing so good as 
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THAYER’S 


Slippery Elm Lozenges 


FOR THROAT TROUBLES. 


Public singers and speakers will find them invaluable to relieve hoarseness 
or irritation of the throat, leaving it perfectly clear and smooth. 


BE SURE THEY ARE STAMPED “THAYER.” 


We Guarantee all Slippery Elm Lozenges stamped “THAYER” to be per- 
fectly pure, and harmless for any one to eat from infancy to old age. 


‘CAUTION 
All Druggists keep them or can get them for you. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





Unscrupulous Dealers have tried to imitate our goods, and have gone so far as to put 
their goods into our boxes to deceive the public, but we will not be responsible for 
the quality of any Elm Lozenges that are not stamped “Thayer”’ on each Lozenge. 





THE NAME 






MEANS the BEST for 


COOKING » 
HEATINC. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 











IV. : THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. DECEMBER 6, 1894. 
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Buy the... 


“HOUSEHOLD” 
Ranges 








"sense ge coe 


The most important piece 
of furniture in a home is the 
kitchen range. On it to a 
great extent depends the 
health, and consequently hap- 
piness, of the family. The 
honest physician will tell you 
that imperfectly cooked food 
is one of the most prolific 
sources of ill-health; while 
every housewife will tell you 
that nothing is more trying 
| than a slow, poorly working 
HAUSEHOLE range. The happy possessor 
) i of a Household Range es- 
. capes all these dangers and 
annoyances. They boil and 
bake quickly, evenly and 
thoroughly, and with the 
smallest possible amount of 
fuel, making them the coal- 
dealer's enemy. For quality 
and beauty they stand un- 
rivalled. If you want a strict- 
ly First Class range be sure 
and ask for the Household. 


sa THE « WHITE” GRATE as used in the New Household is undoubtedly 
the Best patent grate ever put in a range. It shakes the fire thoroughly and sifts 
the ashes at the same time, is made in several different pieces, making it durable 
and economical in repairs. It is fitted with Malleable Iron Shaker. 








These are the ONLY Ranges in the World having this Grate. 





WHITE, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, Taunton, Mass. 























